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INTRODUCTION 


T is quite evident that there is a revival of interest in the more homely and every- 
Jos needlecrafts—needlework, dressmaking and the making-up of household linen. 

To help the needlewoman make the most of all advantages, this book has been 
compiled on a practical basis, so that the best can be obtained at the least cost. 
The contents take the form of a running commentary on all the processes met with 
in needlecraft; the book is not concerned with phases of passing fashions, but with 
the basic principles and methods that should be known and which are likely to be 
needed by the average woman who makes clothes. No expensive tools nor any that 
cannot be obtained easily will be required to carry out the work; all possible pitfalls 
have been considered and explained ; it was not intended to show what to make but 
how to make, and if the directions are studied carefully there will be little for the 
needlewoman to learn, for the rest, she can benefit only by actual experience. The 
inexperienced worker will find it a great advantage to be able to refer in a moment 
to a process that she is not sure how to carry out. 

Dressmaking is taken right from its fundamentals, the simplest processes are care- 
fully illustrated so that the worker, with no previous knowledge of the craft, could 
achieve a finished product by following step by step through this book. The section 
on pattern-making should prove both helpful and interesting. Directions are given 
for making the basic patterns, or blocks as they are called, from individual measure- 
ments, and using these patterns to construct any style of garment required. 

Although handwork has been mentioned wherever possible, it has not been given 
great prominence, because few women have the time to spend unnecessary hours 
sewing by hand when the machine can do it so much more quickly and, in some 
cases, more strongly and with better effect. 

The section on renovating will be interesting to every one, especially to those who 
are called upon to be constantly thinking out new ways of making one garment last 
until it is absolutely impossible to wear any longer. This important renovation chapter 
is divided into three parts, dealing (a) with effective camouflage repairs—that is, 
covering worn parts of a garment with new trimmings and insets of material ; () with 
the enlarging of shrunken or outgrown garments; and (c) with the art of cutting- 
down, or the complete re-styling of one garment into another of a different nature. 
In this latter section, the suggestions are followed up with easily understood diagrams 
showing how the paper pattern pieces for the new garment should be placed on the 
unpicked pieces of the old garment. In every instance, clear instructions are given 
as to how a pattern for any style of garment or section of a garment should be made 
from the basic or block patterns, fully illustrated and explained in an early section of 
the book. 

Any woman who can fully appreciate the limitless possibilities of remodelling and 
cutting-down, as touched upon in this section of the book, can always appear fashion- 
ably dressed on a minimum outlay of money and material. 

For it is in the last few years that necessity has taught the majority of us English- 
women that the art of being well-dressed is like genius, an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. The iron and the needle are the secret of chic. The garment that looks new 
until it is literally threadbare, is the one that is inspected at regular intervals for a 
seam that needs strengthening or a lining that must be patched and repaired with 
the professional touch. 

To keep the book within the scope of practical uses, the art of mending in all sorts 
of materials and for all kinds of purposes is fully dealt with, and some useful hints 
on soft furnishing have also been included. 


PART I 


BASIC SEWING 


TOOLS AND HOW TO CHOOSE THEM 


A careful choice of tools will help the worker to enjoy needle- 
craft. They will go a long way towards the smooth running of 
the work, and the worker need never feel exasperated because 
her tools will not function properly. 


Above is a collection of tools needed in the preliminary 
work of pattern making and cutting-out. They are:— 


Cutting-out scissors which should not be less than 
7 ins. long and must be of reliable make to withstand 
hard use, especially if much heavy material is to be 
worked upon. 


Pins. These must be of rustless steel so that they 
do not mark the most delicate fabric. The two most 
useful sizes are “‘lils’’ which are only 4 in. long and 
“standard ’’ which are I in. long. 


Tracing wheel. Used chiefly for marking paper 
patterns. It should consist of one finely-spiked wheel, 
with very sharp points which will not tear the pattern. 
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Chalk. A special compressed french chalk is sold for 
marking materials; it can be bought in red and white 
for marking dark or light materials. 


Tacking cotton. A cheap, soft cotton, wound on 
spools, can be purchased for tacking and tracing. It is 
so soft that it cannot tear the material when removed. 


Inch tape. This is a most important item in the list 
of tools. Buy as good a one as you can afford; it should 
be printed on good quality linen so that it does not 
split or shrink. 


Pencils. A soft black lead pencil will be required for 
marking out patterns, and red and blue pencils will be 
useful for marking directions. 


TOOLS AND HOW TO CHOOSE THEM 


continued 


Now we come to the tools which are used 
during the processes of making garments. 


Small scissors with very sharp points to be used when 
unpicking or removing tacks. They should not be more 
than 4 ins. long. 


Buttonhole scissors. These scissors are so made that 
by adjustment of the screw various-sized buttonholes can 
be cut. 


Needles. A large assortment of sewing needles of reliable 
make should be owned by every needlewoman. The 
plated kind are the best, because they cannot mark white 
material. Sizes should range from l’s for very coarse 
woollen cloth to 10’s for fine silks. An assortment of 


crewel and tapestry needles should be available, too. 
The crewel needles have much longer eyes than sewing 
needles and are used for most kinds of decorative stitches. 
The tapestry needles are blunt, much coarser and have 
very large eyes, and are used for canvas work. 


Thimble. A thimble of silver, bone or composition 
should be chosen in preference to one of cheap metal, 
which will be liable to mark the material and also rub the 
working thread. The thimble must fit the middle finger 
comfortably; if it should be a little loose, wrap a piece of 
tissue paper round the finger before putting the thimble on. 


Sewing cotton. Sewing cotton can be used for the 
heavier kinds of lingerie, shirts and children’s wear, which 
will be made almost entirely by machine. It is not very 
good to use by hand because it is a little stiff and is inclined 
to knot quickly. 


Sylko. For hand sewing, use sylko, which is a soft 
mercerised cotton. It can be bought in a very wide 
range of colours so that it will be easy to match it to 
material. If it is impossible to match the colour exactly, 
choose one a little darker than the cloth. 


i ae 


1. Invisible hem- 
ming. Very little 
thread, if any, is seen 
on the right side. 
To work, use cotton 
sylko in a No. 7 
needle, bring the. 
thread out of the edge 
of the fold, pick up 
only one thread of 
material, pass the 
needle back into the 
fold and slip it along 
for 4 in. Repeat to 
the end of the work. 


2. Hemming for 
needlework. As 
much of the thread 
shows on the right 
side as on the wrong. 
It is used when hems 
and bindings must 
be done by hand. 


HEMMING 


‘There are two 
methods of hem- 
ming which should 
be known to the 
needlewoman. One 
is the kind used in 
needlework as apart 
from dressmaking, 
when strength is 
more important 
than appearance, 
and the other is 
invisible hemming, 
used in fine dress- 
making. 


RUNNING 


A running stitch is often used when it is 
not possible or convenient to employ the 
sewing machine. For extra strength a back stitch 
should be worked every sixth or seventh stitch. 
Gathering threads are put in with running 
stitch when the thread must be very securely 
fastened at the beginning of the work, and the 


entire length of the row must be worked 
with the same thread. When neatening an 
edge with facing, the upper fold of the cross- 
way material is sewn down with running 
stitches. Tucks on fine material should be 


worked with hand running in preference to 
machine work. 


I. Ordinary running. The stitches on both sides of the material should be the 
same length. If the running is to be worked in a straight line, one thread may be 
pulled out of the material to serve as a guiding mark. Where the running is to 
sew a seam, an occasional back stitch will prevent the thread pulling up the work. 
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2. Fly-running. A very quick method of putting in long gathering threads. 
Hold the needle firmly between thumb and forefinger and push it with the thimble 


on the second finger. 


With the other hand move the material backwards and 


forwards in front of the point of the needle, while pulling the material on to the 

needle with the thumb and finger holding the needle. When the needle becomes 

full, slip the material along the thread. This method needs a little practice in order 
to push the needle and pull the material with the same hand. 


A very strong stitch giving three threads to 
each stitch. It is used in needlework to sew 
on ribbons and tapes, it is seldom used in 
dressmaking because it tends to tighten the 


BACK STITCH 


stitches must be regular and fairly short. This 
stitch is useful when very strong work is 
required and the machine is not available; 
the best results will be gained with stitches 


material. To give a good appearance the about + in. long for general work. 


2. Back stitch- 
ing can be used 
as a decoration; 
work with thick 
threads in two 
colours, the 
stitching. in a 
light colour and 
the whipping or 
threading in the 
dark colour. It 
will be necessary 
to turn hems to 
be decorated in 
this way on to 
the right side. 
Back stitch is 
used in quilting 
because it holds 
the several layers 
of material 
together firmly. 


P.N,/R.—A* 


I. To work; 
take up a stitch 
about 4 in. long. 
Pull the thread 
through and in- 
sert the needle 
about one thread 
before the point 
where the first 
stitch began. Take 
up a_ further 
stitch by bring- 
ing the needle 
out about + in. 
beyond the point 
where the thread 
issues. (This 
gives a_ stitch 
about + in. in 
length on the 
underside.) Pull 
the thread 
through and re- 
insert the needle 
at the point 
wherethe 
thread issues. 


OUTLINING BY TRACING 


Tracing is a method of marking the shapes of patterns on to silks 
It may be used on single or double material. 


and loose fabrics. 
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|. Thread the needle with soft 
white tacking cotton; make a knot 
at the end and proceed to work 
stitches of equal length round the 
edge of the pattern, picking up only a 
small amount of the top layer of cloth. 


2. The cotton must be fastened 
off at a corner and a new thread 
commenced. Be quite sure that the 
corner is well marked; the necessity 
for this is seen in the next step. 


OUTLINING BY TRACING continued 


3. Remove the pattern and, 
if the shape is to be marked 
on a second layer, put pins 
through the two thicknesses 
of cloth, following the tracing 
lines. Corners must be marked 
with two pins crossing (see 
illustration). All curving lines 
must be particularly well 
marked with pins put in very 
close together. Remember 
that well-shaped lines are very 
important in needlecraft. 


4. Turn the work over and 
follow the lines of pins in 
tracing lines, picking up only 
a small amount of cloth at each 
pin. Then take out all pins 
and open the work. Because 
modern materials are fine and 
often loosely woven, the trac- 
ing method is more satisfactory 
than tailor tacking; there are 
no loose ends to fall out of the 
seam when the material is 
being handled; also the tracing 
forms continuous lines along 
the seam which are much 
easier to follow than loose 
ends of cotton. 


PINNING 
SEAMS 


After tracing the pattern 
on to the material, and 
cutting out carefully, the 
next important process in 
dressmaking is the pinning 
together of seams, preparing 
them for sewing. Tracing 
lines must be placed par- 
allel, all corners and other 
repeating points must be 
together. 

The pins must be fairly 
close and follow the trac- 
ings in a good line. Lines 
are very important as a 
good line makes a_ well- 
fitting garment anda crooked 
line makes a crooked seam 
which never hangs well. 


I. In pinning a side seam, begin 
at the top or under-armhole. 
Start at the neck end of a shoulder 
seam, and at the top of a sleeve 
seam. A flat seam must be held 
as flat as possible. It should be 
kept on the table and not held 
over the fingers. Seams on velvet 
should be pinned with the pins at 
right angles to the tracing lines. 
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2. In pinning a seam 
where extra fullness has 
to be allowed between 
one layer of material 
and another —as, for 
instance, at a bodice 
seam or an elbow joint 
—the work is held over 
the fingers with the 
larger piece of material 
on top. The extra 
fullness is eased on to 
the under fayer as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion and pinned at right 
angles to the seam line. 


TACKING SEAMS 


Never begrudge the time spent on 
carefully tacking a garment; a well-tacked 
seam is an easy seam to stitch. Tack a seam 
in the same direction tha. it was pinned. 
The best method is to use a No. 6 sewing 
needle with soft tacking cotton; make a knot 
in the cotton and work with stitches of either 
equal length of | in. or of alternate lengths 
of | in. and 3 in., in both cases pick up about 


1 in. of material. Flimsy or springy materials 
will require stitches of about half these lengths. 
Always keep flat seams on the table while 
tacking; do not hold the work over the fingers. 
When tacking seams take care to keep the 
tracing lines together and to fasten the cotton 
on and off strongly. Do not tighten the thread 
or it will pucker the material and break when 
the garment is handled when fitting. 


OUTLINING BY TAILOR TACKING 


Tailor tacking is a very old 
method of transferring the shape 
of a pattern on to material and 
indicates the allowance for turn- 
ing. It is only used on a double 
thickness of cloth, and is not 
always suitable for the looser 
woven cloths. 


I. Thread a needle with a very long 
double thread of soft tacking cotton and 
proceed to outline the edge of the pattern 
with tacking stitches passing through 
both layers of material. Be sure that 
one stitch ends and another begins at a 
corner. The cotton between every 
stitch is left in a long loop. 


2. Remove the pattern and open the 
tackings as far as the loose stitches will 
allow. Cut the strands which are 
stretched between the two materials, 
thus leaving the outline of the pattern 
marked out in ends of cotton. This 
tacking is not used for fine materials. 
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CUTTING OUT WITH TURNINGS 


Hold the pattern against the figure to test its length. Be 
quite sure that the material is folded correctly, either along 
the thread or on the diagonal according to requirements. Pin 
the pattern on securely. 


Plan the cutting economically so that no material is wasted 
and allow enough spare material around the pattern to leave 
turnings beyond its edge. Take care to place half patterns to 
folds and be sure that all pieces run the right way of the material. 


Bought patterns usually have a row of holes punched at about 
the middle to denote the warp direction and these must follow 
the selvedge. Mark the shape of the pattern as described and 
proceed to cut out, allowing 1-in. turnings on seams and arm- 
holes, 4 in. at the neck and the required amount at the bottom. 
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CUTTING OUT 
WITHOUT 
TURNINGS 


_—_ —_I 


PATTERN 


2 Stitches 


Most bought patterns are 
cut with turnings already 
allowed, these being either 
3 in. or Zin. Pin the pattern 
on to material, being careful 
to place it economically. 
Cut out near to—not directly 
against—the edge of the 
paper. Cut or mark with 
chalk all the notches which 
are cut in the paper. The 
marking method is the better 
and can, if necessary, be done 
with tacking stitches. All 
other direction marks, such 
as holes for pockets, pleats, 
buttons, etc., must be copied. 


1. This shows an average bought 
fashion pattern pinned on to 
tweed and cut round with the 
marking notches snipped out. 


2. Another and very permanent 
method of marking notches is with 
tacking stitches and is used when 
work cannot be done quickly. 
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CORRECTING 
FITTING 
FAULTS 


When fitting garments on 
another person it is a simple 
matter to mark the hem lengths. 
Measure the same distance 
from the floor all round, mark- 
ing the length with pins or 
chalk. But it is much more 
difficult when fitting yourself. 
Here is an easy way; stand 
against a table and mark the 
garment at the point where it 
touches. Turn round slowly, 
standing level and repeat round 
the garment. Find the required 
length, measure the distance 
from the table mark, and repeat 
all round. 

Some materials stretch as 
soon as they are cut diagonally 
through the thread; this often 
happens at a neck edge, arm- 
hole or at the side seam of a very 
flared skirt. The stretching can 
be reduced by shrinking when 
the garment is fitted. A fine 
line of gathering is run in as 


near to the edge of the material 


as possible, and drawn up even- 
ly until it regains its correct 
measure. After the garment 
has been fitted lay a wet cloth 
over the gathered edge and 
lightly shrink it as shown else- 
where in this book. It will be 
as well to leave the running 
thread in the work until the 
garment is finished. 


A stretched neck line is most unbecoming. It 
happens chiefly on round necks. 


2. The neck line should be 
gathered and fitted to the 
figure before being shrunk. 


4. The diagram shows 
how to raise the curve 
at the front of the wrist. 
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3. If an otherwise well- 
fitting sleeve catches on 
the hand in front and is 
pushed up into wrinkles, 
the sleeve is too long in 
front. Recut the wrist into 
a much higher curve in the 
front of the sleeve to give 
greater freedom for the 
movement of the hand. 


CORRECTING FITTING FAULTS 


continued 


1. Necks must fit 

snugly without any ugly 

bulge or crease at the 
shoulder seams. 


2. To correct, undo 

the shoulder seams and 

shape the side which 

wrinkles into a sharper 

line, sloping down to 
the armhole. 


3. Side seams must 
hang smoothly, without 


f creases running obli- 
/ quely up to the centre 


front as in the sketch. 
These are caused 
through the front being 


a too long at the side. 


d 4. To correct, undo 
*| the seam and make a 


dart 3ins. in length and 2 
ins. below the armhole. 
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5. Wrinkles at the 
= armhole (back). This 
means that the back of 
the bodice is too long. 


6. To correct, untack 
the shoulder seams and 
lift the back bodice at 
the shoulder as shown. 
It may be necessary to 
take up a little more 
material at the armhole 
end of the seam; the 
right amount will be 
found by experiment. 


CORRECTING 
FITTING FAULTS 


continued 


\ | hu 


1. Wrinkles on the sleeve at the 
armhole. Caused by too much top to 
the sleeve; or the sleeve set too far 
round, either to the front or to the 
back. Take the sleeve right out of the 
armhole and reset it if it only needs 
moving round. If the sleeve has too 
much top, some of the upper curve must 
be cut away. 


2. A “bagging”? skirt. This is the 

result of the same cause as the wrinkled 

back bodice—too much length at the 

back. The remedy is to lift the back of 
the skirt at the waist line. 


3. A crooked under-sleeve seam. 
A two-piece sleeve should hang straight 
in a good line from the shoulder, with 
the inner seam running down from the 
pit of the arm to the inside of the 
thumb. (Note the fault in the illustra- 
tion.) To correct this, unpick the seam 
from the elbow down, lift the under- 
sleeve as in diagram and re-seam. 
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CORRECTING NEW LINES 


If the figure is normal the same alterations pin the new fitting line on to the side not 
will be required on both sides of the garment. yet marked. Trace this new line, take out 
Mark the pinned alteration line with tracing the pins and re-seam the garment. The 
stitches; take out the pins, fold the garment illustration shows the new line marked with 
in halves, with the old tracings matching, and tacking cotton. 
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PART II 


THE SEWING MACHINE— 
ITS ORDINARY USES 


The ordinary sewing foot is 
used where lines of stitching are 
required without any process being 
worked at the same time, i.e. flat 
seams, edge stitching, sewing in 
sleeves—in fact all normal uses. 


I. This picture shows the foot stitching-an edge. Here the narrow 
section of the foot acts as the guide in keeping the stitching straight. 


2. The ordinary foot stitching a flat seam. Let one side of the foot 

act as a guide, and run the material through with the tacks following 

the inner edge of either the narrow or the wide section of the foot, 
whichever is more convenient to the worker. 
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MACHINE STITCHING FOR DECORATION 


Where collars, cuffs and belts of a dark woollen dress seem to 
need something to break their plainness, and where added decoration 
like coloured stitchery or appliqué would be too insistent, rows 
of machine stitching will give just that break of surface that is 
required. 


The stitching will slightly stiffen the work; when more stiffening 
is needed, interline with linen canvas. 


l 1. The linen canvas stitched in with the seam joining two 
layers of material as well as the canvas. Turn the work right 
side out, tack the seam edges in a good line and press well. 
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2. Carefully measure and tack all rows of 


Ci 3. Machine along the tacking lines, being 

stitching. Pick up only a little material at careful to make sharp corners and even 

each stitch so that the lines of thread are stitching. Remove all tacks and cottons 
as continuous as possible. 


and press well again. 
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CORRECTING MACHINE FAULTS 


If the machine is not kept in good working condition the’ 
stitching will be irregular and spoil the appearance of the garment. 


a 
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1. When the top stitch is tight and pulls the 
shuttle thread to the surface, loosen the nut of 
= the top tension. 
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2. If the loops of the top cotton form on the under side of 

the work, examine the threading of the top cotton to see 

if it has been properly carried out. If that is in order, 

then tighten the top tension. When neither of these 
2 ; makes any improvement it may be assumed that the 
machine needs clear- 
ing of loose ends 
which may have 
wound themselves 
round the spool 
carrier. Unevenly 
formed stitches show 
that the machine 
needs oiling. The 
booklet of instructions 
belonging to the 
machine will tell how 
to remove the shuttle 
plate and shuttle to 

clean the carrier. 


| mama {oan 
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3. Correct tension 
should form even 
stitches interlocking 
half-way through the 
material. For a well- 
‘wearing seam, the 
stitches must be care- 
fully regulated. They 
must not be so small 
as to tear the material, 
nor so large that the 
seam gapes. 


THE ATTACHMENTS 


It is not always realized what can be done with the attachments 
provided with the sewing machine. Workers who do not consider 
themselves ‘‘mechanically minded” think that the attachments 
are very complicated and, therefore, difficult to use. This is not 
so. It may be necessary to do a little practice work first on odd 
scraps, just to learn how to guide the material as it runs through 
the machine. 


Besides being used by beginners to help them to keep seams 
straight, the stitching guide may be put on the machine when 
a line of stitching is required at a greater distance in from an 
edge than can be conveniently judged. Tack the material 
together firmly so that it cannot be pushed out of place and 
screw the attachment so that the straight, flat end is the same 
distance from the needle as is required for the space from edge 
to stitching. Run the work through the machine with its edge 
against the end of the guide. 


The photograph shows a group of standard attachments. 


1. The large screwdriver, used chiefly when cleaning the machine, to take 
out the large screws at the teeth plate. The small screwdriver is used to 
loosen the small screws on the attachments. 


2. The binder. 


3. The tuck marker, with which many varieties of widths and distances 
can be arranged by the adjustment of the slides. 


4. The stitching guide and screw. Beginners will find this a great boon; 
the guide is screwed in position and the work run through the machine with 
the edge of the material against the flat edge of the guide. 
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THE ATTACHMENTS 


continued 


Each different make of machine has its own pattern of attach- 


ments. 


Those supplied with one make will not work on any 


other make of machine. A little booklet of instructions for using 
the attachments is given by the makers of each machine; this 
should be carefully studied before working. The following few 
pages describe what can be done with the attachments. Do not 
begrudge spending a little time in practice; it will be necessary 
to find out just how to handle material. 

Remember to make sure that cotton ends are in the right place 
and that the attachment is screwed firmly in position before 


commencing work. 


Here is another group with which every worker should be familiar. 


5. The quilter is used to sew wool interlining and 
padding in place. Many kinds of quilted patterns can 
- be followed. 


6. The adjustable hemmer, with which the laborious 
task of neatening household linen can be turned into a 
pleasure. The slide is adjusted by the screw to give the 
desired width of hem. 


7. The ruffler, a delightful attachment which has a 
hundred uses, from gathering a frill to pleating a ruche. 


8. The under-braider, used in conjunction with the 
quilter foot minus the rod. It is used for sewing lines of 
russia braid. 


9. The narrow hemmer, for making hems about + in. 
wide. Edges which would take hours to do by hand can 
be neatened in a few minutes with this attachment. 


THE HEMMER 


always hem a dress 
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Make sure that the stitch 
it pulls the material. 


ight that 


not sot 


The narrow hemmer has been used to neaten 
being turned over by hand. 


the wide turning of a run and fell seam. Leave 
the wide turning a little wider than if it were 
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The medium width hemmer. 
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1. Here is a piece of rouleau made by running some crossway binding 
through the binder alone. This can be used for ties and bow trimmings. 


2. Here is some binding stitched as a braid to give the effect of a 
pocket. Another idea for this way of using the binder is to stitch 
crossway in a wavy line down the fronts of a jacket or round a collar. 


3. Binding can be 
sewn on and a hem 
stitched down at the 
same time. Tack the 
hem on to the wrong 
side, then stitch the 
binding on the right 
side, stitching on 
top of the tacks. 


THE BINDER 


One of the most useful of 
the attachments. With this any 
shaped edge can be quickly and 
efficiently bound with any mat- 
erial. When binding the edge 
of material do not pull the 
binding as it passes through 
the attachment. 


QUILTINGS FOR 
LININGS 


The best use of the quilting attachment is to 
make quilted linings for winter coats, jackets 
and tea cosies, and to make small quilted 
garments such as dressing-jackets and babies’ 
little coats. 

The process is to stitch two layers of material 
together in a simple all-over patterning of 
straight lines. The under material is fleecy 
domette and the upper is some kind of firm 
silk or linen. 


I. A piece of fleecy domette, which is the best kind of 
padding. After the article or garment is quilted, it must 
be lined with soft silk, preferably jap silk. 


2. Squares running to the thread, used for tea cosies 
and babies’ jackets. 


3. Diamond lines running to the diagonal of the 
material, used for larger jackets and coat linings, because 
the diagonal lines give to strain better than straight lines. 
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NARROW PLEATED TRIMMINGS 


By altering a lever on the ruffler the 
attachment will make fine pleatings. 


1. What dress is not given a new lease of life with a crisp, 
fresh trimming of narrowly pleated net? The ruffler will do 
‘this. Cut a strip of net 14 ins. wide, press it in half, run it 
through the pleater with a small stitch and bind the raw edges 
with the binder. Yards can be made in a few minutes. 


3. This delightful flower was made with a strip of 
organdie, 23 ins. wide, neatened at one edge with 
the narrow hemmer and pleated with a small 


2 ; stitch along the opposite edge. It was then curled 

round, forming two layers, the ends of the hem 

2. A strip of double georgette treated like the net. Being caught together with a stitch, and a silver button 
springy material, it gives quite a different effect. sewn in the centre. 
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4. A collar of linen 
trimmed with organdie, 
pleated with a _ small 
stitch, the hem _ being 
previously neatened with 
the narrow hemmer. 


5. How a taffeta frill can 
be treated: the effect 
with a small stitch (on 
left) and with a large 
stitch (on right), The size 
of the pleats and the 
distance between them is 
regulated by the size of 
the stitch, a large stitch 
will make the pleats on 
the right and a small 
stitch will give pleats like 
those on the left. 


MACHINE TUCKS 


Quick trimming can be worked on 
blouses or lingerie with the tucker. This 
attachment not only makes the tuck the 
required size but also marks the position 
of the next at a pre-arranged distance. 


Il. The narrowest tuck and the widest tuck; 2. A set of 4-in. tucks, two being pressed to the left and 
any width in between can be made. two to the right. Suitable as a panel. 


3. A set of narrow “pin” 
tucks to trim fine materials. 
When using the tucker, 
the stitch should be the 
usual one used for that 
particular material. 


MENDING ON THE SEWING MACHINE 


Table and bed linen can be darned very 
successfully with the machine. Put the 
embroidery attachment on to the machine and 
‘thread with fine mercerized cotton, sold specially 
for the purpose, and a fairly fine needle. 

The work is done in a frame; row upon row 
~of stitching is thrown from side to side until 


the hole is full; then the work is turned and 
crossing rows are worked until the texture 
resembles that of the material. 

Prepare the tear by cutting away all fray. 
A three-cornered tear must be tacked on to 
tissue paper to prevent the frame from pulling 
it apart. 


I. How to prepare a three-cornered tear. 
The edges have been trimmed and it has been 
tacked on to tissue paper and fixed ina frame. 


3. A hole prepared for machine mending, 
the edges have been trimmed to the thread 
to give a regular shape. 


2. The three-cornered tear mended. 
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4, The hole mended and pressed. After 
the next laundering it will be almost invisible. 
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MACHINE 
NEATENED 
SEAM 


I. Tack and stitch the 

seam on the wrong side, 

remove the tacks and press 
it open. 


2. Take the raw edge of 
the seam and turn it over 
once, tack it and machine 
it close to the fold. If this 
method is being used on 
wool cloth, a little soap 
may be rubbed underneath 
the seam turnings and the 
garment pressed again very 
lightly without a damp cloth. 


RUN AND FELL SEAM 


1. A run and fell 
seam is worked on 
cotton underwear 
and nightwear; it is 
usual to do the work 
by machine. Tack 
the seam on the 
wrong side and cut 
one turning to } in. 
and the other turn- 
ing to 4 in. Take 
out all tacks and 
racings. 


2. Press the wide 
turning over the 
narrow one and fell 
(hem) it over. Thus 
there is the fold of 
the seam and a line 
of stitching visible 
on the right side. 
This is a_ difficult 
seam to work on a 
curved line. Where 
the seam-is very 
curved a french 
seam will be more 
satisfactory. 


A FLAT SEAM WITH PINKED EDGES 


I. Tack and stitch the seam on 

the wrong side and cut the 

turnings $in. wide. Take the 
tacks out. 


2. Fold over the tips of the 
raw edges of the seam and cut 
out a V-shaped snip. Proceed 
along the seam, making the tops 
of the V’s meet so that there is 
a continuous line of snips. If the 
material is not too coarse, both 
sides can be cut together. 
Pinking shears can, of course, 
be used, if these are=available. 


A BOUND 


SEAM 


I. This is a good method to use for 
coats which do not need lining. It 
is also a way of preventing wool cloth 
fraying. Tack and stitch the seams 
on the wrong side. Cut strips of 
crossway sateen and join them 
together, or use ready-prepared 
cotton binding and bind the raw 
edges as an ordinary crossway bind. 


2. The illustration shows the pre- 
pared binding stitched on by machine. 
It may be done with the aid of the 
binding attachment or by preparing 
the binding first in the following 
manner: Crease the binding down 
the centre, then fold the edges over 
to meet at the centre and crease 
again. This.folded binding is wrapped 
over the raw edge and _ stitched. 
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A LAPPED SEAM 


1. A lapped seam is sometimes used on a very firm wool 
cloth, such as face cloth or velour. First tack the turn- 
ings of one piece of material on to the wrong side. 
Next, take the lower piece of material and mark a 
tacking or tracing line where the seam is to be stitched, 
both materials right side up. Now the newly tacked 
turning of upper layer of material should be laid over 
this line of tacking. Stitch by machine, placing the 
stitching as close to the fold as possible. 


2. Cut away the turnings of the folded material as close 
as possible. 


3. Hem the wide turning on the wrong side as a hem 
over the narrow turning and stitch by machine so that 
the work looks alike on both sides. Dressing gowns and 
unlined coats are often made up with this method. 


The purpose of darts 
is to dispose of super- 
fluous fullness and at 
the same time to shape 
a garment. 


I. Tucks as darts. The 
required amount of fullness 
is taken up in three large 
tucks. Chief use for these 
is at the back neck and at 
the under-arm seam. The 
tucks may be of equal 
length or the centre one 
may be longer. 


2. It is usual to take out the 
fullness at the shoulder with 
one large dart. Stitch the 
dart as a seam, running the 
stitching off at the base of the 
fold. Cut the turnings to 
near the point and press them 
open. The spare fullness at 
the end can be shrunk away. 


Do not press the iron down 


hard when doing this. 


Although the primary use of darts is to improve the fit 
of a garment, they are frequently turned to advantage 
as an added trimming effect. This is particularly true 
of the so-called open darts introduced at the waist line 
of tailored jackets and coats to give a “‘nipped”’ effect. 
An open dart serves the same purpose as an ordinary 
dart, in that it takes Up superfluous material. It should 
be tacked in position in the normal manner, but instead 
of being machine-stitched as described on the facing page, 
it is just pressed into position under a damp cloth, and 
then the tacking stitches are removed. The result is a 
neat little pleat. When the open dart is used at the waist 
line, to make it smaller, that part of the dart which falls 
below the waist is permanently stitched into 
Position to keep it firm, while the part above 
the waist is merely pressed open, as in the 
coat back photographed below. 


3. Shows how an ordinary dart placed below the arm- 
holes gives a more attractive bust line to a bodice. 4. 
Illustrates open darts in use at the waist line of a coat. 
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PART II 


DRESSMAKING 


1. A fashion paper pattern; this kind usually 
allows 3-% in. turnings. It is as well to add a little 
more if the material is inclined to fray quickly. 
The worker must be sure to look for and mark 
all notches and other direction marks when cutting. 


2. Here is a drafted pattern on plain paper; as 
a rule, drafted patterns do not allow turnings. 


PATTERNS 


There are various kinds of dressmaking 
patterns and papers for making patterns. 


3. This is a trade 
pattern which shows 
clearly how much 
turning has been 
allowed and all 
directions are 
printed. 


4. A drafted 
pattern cut from 
lined cutting-out 
paper. This is 
easier to work 
GH? TEPistsc 
arranged that the 
red vertical lines 
denote the sel- 
vedge way of the 
material. 


5S. This is the 
easiest of all 
drafting and cut- 
ting-out papers. 
It is ruled in 4- 
and |-in. squares, 
making it very 
easy to measure 
odd fractions of 
inches. 
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LENGTHENING PATTERNS 


3. Front. Cut the 
pattern at the chest, 
bust, waist and hip line, 
open out an equal pro- 
portion of the extra 
length at each cut, and 
paste strips of paper 
over the gaps. 


Back. Cut and lengthen 

at back- width, bust, 

waist and hips, and 

treat in a similar way 
to the front. 


4, Sleeve. Cutatthe 
elbow and let in extra 
length. 
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~SHORTENING PATTERNS 
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I. Front. Cut the pat- 
tern at the chest, bust, 
waist and hip; these cuts 
overlap the patterns at an 
equal proportion of the 
superfluous length. Pin or 
paste them together. 


Back. Cut and shorten at 
the back-width, bust, waist 
and hip, and treat in a 
similar way to the front. 


2. Sleeve. Cut at the 
elbow and overlap. 


ALTERING 
WIDTHS 


1. Dress or Bodice. Both 
back and front. To widen, 
fold the pattern in halves down 
the length, cut through this 
fold and open out the required 
amount. Paste a strip of paper 
over the gap. To make the 
pattern narrower, overlap the 
required amount. Do not 
attempt to widen a pattern 
more than lin. If more 
width is required, make a new 
draft because larger figures will 
be proportionately longer. 


2. Sleeve. Fold the sleeve 
pattern in half and add or take 
away from the width as 
necessary following the de- 
scription for the bodice. 


ALTERATIONS FOR STOOPING 
AND UPRIGHT FIGURES 


I. An extremely 
upright figure needs 
more length at the 
front. Lift the front 
shoulder lin. at the 
neck and din. at the 
armhole; it is seldom 
necessary to alter the 
centre-front neck depth. 
Lengthen the centre 
front at least Itins. 


2. A stooping figure needs extra length at 

the back. Lift the back shoulder | in. at the 

neck and $ in. at the armhole, raise the centre 

of the neck about I$ in. Add at least | in. 
to the centre-back length. 


ALTERING PLAIN PATTERNS 
TO FLARE 


4. -Spread these 
strips out fanwise 
until the desired 
width is gained, and 
cut a new pattern 

round this area. 


3. It is very easy to adapt a 

plain pattern to a flared pattern. 

Cut the plain pattern into strips, 

as illustrated. The cuts stop just 

before reaching the top of the 
pattern. 
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PATTERNS FOR 
PLEATS 


When a skirt has a box pleat to 
give additional width at the hem, it 
is not necessary to have the extra 
material all the way up the skirt. 
Cut the skirt with a seam at the 
position of the pleat; cut a strip of 
material the size of the pleat and 
let.it in from the hem. Then work 
a line of machine stitching } in. on 
either side of the seam, as edge 
stitching, down to the pleat and then 
diagonally outward to the fold of 
the pleat, so that the corners of it 
are held up. This will do away with 
ugly thickness above. 
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I. A group of fan-shaped pleats, 
sometimes called “sun-ray’’ pleats, 
gives unusual and very attractive 
style to a skirt or dress of fine wool. 
An arrow head neatens the top. 


2. The pattern is based on a 
segment of a circle. A—B = depth 
of pleats. N.B., line A—B must run 
on the selvedge way of the material. 
B—C = half the width of the lower 
edge of the material to be pleated. 
To find this measurement, multiply 
the width of one pleat by the number 
of pleats and divide by 2. Thus, if 
one pleat needs 4h ins. of material 
and there are to be five pleats, A—B 
will be 44 x 5 = 2= Ill ins. 


3. Put in lines of tacking to mark 
the edges of pleats and the positions 
of the pleats. The heavy lines show 
the pleat edges and the light lines 
show their positions when they are 
tacked over ready to be pressed. 
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PLEATING PLAIN PATTERNS 


I. Wide knife pleats (as illustrated) take 

up twice their width in extra material; 

i.e. three times the pleats width will be 

needed. A box pleat is the equivalent of 
two wide knife pleats. 


2. This drawing shows how the pattern 
would be altered to make a skirt with a 
centre panel of knife pleats. To make 
eight I-in. pleats in the centre panel cut 
an extra 8 ins. on each side of the centre 
front, as shown by the shading in the 
drawing (16 ins.). This allows 24 ins. for 
pleating. To shape the waist fold the edge 
of each pleat over to the centre of the 
underneath one, at the waist line. 
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There are various types of 
pleats; box, accordion, sun- 
ray and fancy pleatings. The 
latter are groupings of various 
pleatsm 1.¢. three. knife,» one 
box and three knife pleats 
repeated at regular intervals. 

It is only practical to alter 
existing patterns to box or 
knife pleats, as it is not 
possible to do accordion or 
fancy pleatings at home. These 
can be carried out profession- 
ally at a very small charge, and 
the pleaters’ agent will advise 
as to the amount of material 
to be allowed. 

When measuring material 
for pleating, a rough guide is 
to allow about three times 
more than the finished article 
should be. It can, however, be 
worked out quite accurately by 
measuring how much extra 
material is required for one of 
the pleats and multiplying that 
by the number of pleats. 


ADAPTING BOUGHT PATTERNS 


When laying the pattern on the material to 
be cut out, make quite sure that all directions 
are followed. It will be shown on the pattern 
or in its accompanying diagrams which way up 
to lay the paper—whether certain edges go to 
a fold, or not, and which way of the pattern 


must be placed along the selvedge. Widths of 
pleats, if any, will be marked; positions of 
pockets and adaptations to neck lines, or sleeve 
lengths will be marked by a printed line or 
a row of holes. A lot of time will be saved 


if a few minutes are spent on studying the 


diagrams and directions on the pattern, its . 
layout, adaptations and cutting. Useful hints 
on making up the garment will be found, too. 


I. To adapt a set-in 
sleeve to a raglan style. 
Place the shoulders of the 
front and back bodice 
together. From shoulder 
line to A =half of half 
back neck. From shoulder 
line to B=one-third of 
half front neck. Connect 


A with a straight line to A 
the back armhole and B to 
the front armhole. This 
will give the pattern for B 


the extension of the top 
of the sleeve. 
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3. To adapt single-breasted coats 
and jackets to double-breasted styles, 
Find out how much extra width is 
required at the hip line and add this to 
the front edge of the pattern (see A—B 


_ 2. Add this extension 
pattern to the top of 
the sleeve when adapt- 
ing a tailored set-in 


in drawing). Unless it is desired to sleeve to the raglan line 


have very wide revers, divide the extra 

width in half at the neck line and curve 

the front from this. point to waist as 
shown. 
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ADAPTING BOUGHT PATTERNS continued 


The preparation of the manufactured pattern 
has been brought to a stage of perfection and 
the worker can rely on the fitting of the gar- 
ment if she has used it intelligently. All the 
adaptations and alterations suggested in the 
section on drafted patterns can be applied to pur- 
chased patterns. For instance, lengths and widths 
can be varied, and pleats and flares arranged. 

Tight-fitting sleeves can be made still more 
tight and yet remain comfortable if they are 
cut on the cross with no turnings allowed. 


A 
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Fold the material on the cross, mark the fold 
with pins and lay the sleeve pattern with the 
thread marks running parallel to them. When 


the sleeve is fitted it may be found that still 


more can be taken out. 

A straight skirt can be given a little more 
style if it is cut through the centre, back and 
front, and these edges flared a little and seamed. 

Collars can be added to a pattern which has 
no collar, if directions given in the section 
dealing with this process are followed. 


dress or coat pattern 
tight-fitting by means 
of a seam running from 
shoulder to hem, mark 
the half of the shoulder 
seam, A, and the half 
of the waist line, B. 
Draw a straight line to 
connect these points 
and continue down to 
the bottom of the 
pattern, point C. 


2. Mark points 4in. 
each side of A and | in. 
each side of B. Con- 
nect these points as 
shown with convex 
curves, meeting at the 
bust line. C—D = | in. 
Connect this to the 
shaped seam of the 
side front in a good 
curve. C—E = Itins. 
Connect this point to 
the end of the shaped 
seam of the _ front. 
The new seam lines 
must intersect at the 
hip in order not to 
alter the width round 
the hips. If required, 
the back pattern can 
be altered similarly. 


1. To make .a plain - 
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TAKING MEASUREMENTS 


The list of measures tabulated below are those 
for making the block or basic patterns. When 
preparing patterns for garments from these 
blocks various other measurements will have 
to be considered. For instance, the neck of 
the block goes right up to the nape of the 
neck, but it is seldom that such a high neck 
line is wanted on a dress, and so one must 
measure on oneself the depth of the line to cut. 
Similarly sleeve lengths must be taken. 

Yoke lines must be measured from the highest 
shoulder point (against the neck) with the inch 
tape taken to the centre front line where the 


To ensure a 


measurements 


waist. 

hi 

hem, 
Bust. 


Waist. 
Hips. 


2. Shoulder length. 


chests “ise. 
line). 

to bust. 

to waist. 

to hip. 


to hem. 


well-balanced 
pattern being made, the great- 
est care must be taken with 
the measurements. 
I. The diagrams show the 
required for 
making simple drafts of dresses, 
bodices and lingerie. 
Back length from neck to 


Back length from neck to 
Back ‘length from neck to 


Half across back (at the 
shoulder blades), 


Half across front (at the 
half-way 
between neck and bust 


Front length from shoulder 
Front length from shoulder 
Front length from shoulder 
Front length from shoulder 
Inner length of sleeve from 

armpit to inside thumb. 
Outer length of sleeve from 


shoulder, round the bent 
elbow to wrist. 
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line of the yoke will come. The yoke must’ 
not go straight across the bodice—it should 
slope up to 4 in. higher at the armhole than in 
the centre front. Back yoke lines are straight. 
When there are points on either or one side of 
a centre, such as when a bodice joins a skirt 
in two points below the waist line, or vice 
versa, the position of each point is measured 
from the waist line and from the centre line. 
Stand squarely in front of a mirror while taking 
these measures. Do not mark them on paper 
by guesswork, as measures on a flat surface 
are very deceiving. 


DRAFTING TOOLS 


Few tools are needed for pattern making, those that are essential 
are illustrated in this photograph. 

Sectional paper in large sheets, divided into 1-in. and }-in. squares 
is the most useful for drafting; so much time is saved when the inches 
are already marked. It is possible to use newspaper if no other 
is at hand. 

Three pencils should be available, a black lead sketching pencil 
for drawing the outlines of the patterns; a red pencil for marking 
directions and a blue pencil for writing further directions, such as, 
for instance, if turnings are allowed or the name of the worker and 
size of pattern. 

A long ruler, either 2 ft. or 3 ft. is used for marking long, straight 
seam lines. If ruled paper is not being used, then a set-square will 
be required in order to draw lines at right angles to the edge of the 
paper ; such lines are required to measure widths. A pair of compasses 
will save time when drawing scalloped collars, yokes or any other 
curved shape. An inch-tape will be useful when comparing measures 
with the draft and the figure. The scissors are for cutting out the 
pattern. 


BODICE BLOCK 


Block patterns are intended to be a basis 
from which other patterns for garments can be 
made. When possible use sectional paper 
marked with } in. and 1 in. lines which save a 
great deal of measuring. Alternatives are lined 
cutting-out paper or plain paper; all these 
papers are sold in large sheets made specially 
for cutting patterns. The block is never cut to 
make another pattern but is used as a foundation 
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Back 
A—B = Back length from neck to hips. 
—C = Back length from neck to waist. 
A—D = Back length from neck to bust line. 
A—E = Back length from neck to shoulder blade. 
A—F = 2t ins. rise Sin. Draw curve for half back neck, 


—G = Length of shoulder, drop the outer point | in. 
below line A, 

E—H = Half back width. 

D—1I= Quarter of bust measure minus | in. Draw 
back armhole G—H—. : 

C—J = D—I minus | in. 

B—K Quarter hip measure minus lin. Curve the 


side seam I—J—K. 


For bust measures over 34 ins. a dart in the 
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—as will be explained in the following pages. 
When once the art of pattern making has been 
mastered, the worker will never wish to use a 
purchased paper pattern. 

Careful measurements should be taken of 
the worker’s figure as indicated, and once 
charted, it will not be necessary to measure 
the figure again, unless for checking purposes 
from time to time. 


A 


B 
Front 
A—C = Length from shoulder to waist. 
A—D = Length from shoulder to bust line. 
A—E = Length from shoulder to chest. 
A—L = 3 ins. 
A—M = 3ins. Curve the half front neck line. 


L—N = Length of shoulder, drop the outer point | in. 
below line A. 

E—O = Half chest measure. 

D—P = Quarter bust measure plus lin. Curve the 
front armhole N—O—P. 

C—Q = D—P minus | in. 

B—R = Quarter hip measure plus | in. Curve the side 
seam P—Q—R. 


front side seam will be required. To construct 


this, measure 2 ins. down from P, then 34 ins. in and from this point branch out din. on 
either side at the side seam. The smaller bust sizes do not require the dart, so the waist 
and hip lines will curve up at the side seam as shown by the dotted line (B—K). 


MAGYAR BLOCK 


A magyar style is one where the sleeve is in one piece with the bodice. 
The block given here shows how a simple magyar armhole is made for 
sleeveless dresses—this is almost its only present-day form; but when a 
long-sleeved magyar pattern is required the additional length of sleeve 
is added in the same way as the 2 ins. is here used for the extended 
shoulder, i.e. instead of adding 2 ins., 22 ins. would be added. 


The simplicity of cut of the magyar sleeve (or its, variation, the dolman) 
makes the sewing and the subsequent laundering and ironing very easy. 
When it is desired to run up a child’s magyar garment very quickly, do 
not drop the shoulder line below the neck, let it run in a straight line 
and place this to a fold 
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1. Back. A—B=2 ins. (or required sleeve 2. Front. Extend the bust line to match the 

length). Draw a straight line from B up to a point back. Draw the new shoulder line the same 

level with lower shoulder point. Connect the top length as the back shoulder and draw the edge of 

of this line with upper shoulder point and make a the sleeve in a good curve as shown. The dotted 

pleasant curve from B to meet the side seam. This line represents the edge of the bodice block 

is always the same size, no matter how long the (page 50) from which the magyar block has been 
sleeve seam is. designed. 
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SLEEVE BLOCK 


Construct the block pattern on double paper. The 
dotted line represents the fold. 

This block pattern will not need any alteration for 
a bishop sleeve. When seamed it should be set into 
the armhole before the wrist is neatened. This 
should always be done with sleeves so that their 
length can be more accurately gauged. If a little 
straight cuff is to be put on, see page 63 for directions 
of this process. When a bell-shaped sleeve is re- 
quired, face up the edge with crossway without any 
further shaping. If a shorter sleeve is to be made, 
measure the length down the outer arm and then 
measure the distance from the top of the pattern 
and cut the lower end in the same curve as the wrist. 


1. A—B = Half of the sleeve width. A—C = Back length of 
sleeve. B—D = Sins. for the top of the sleeve. D—E = 
Front length of sleeve. D—F = Half of D—E. F—G =| in. 
Draw a dotted line from A—D and construct the curved lines 
for the top of the sleeve. The upper curve is the back and the 
under curve is the front. Draw the curved seam line, D—G—E. 
Curve the front and back lines of the wrist, the under line is the 
back and the upper line is the front. Cut the double paper 
along the top sleeve line, the seam and the lower wrist line; 
then open out the paper and cut along the under sleeve top and 
the upper wrist lines. The completed sleeve pattern should 
look like the drawing in the circle; if the top seems too pointed, 
a little may be cut off to improve the appearance. 
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CLOSE FITTING SLEEVES 


To adapt the sleeve block to make a pattern for a 
close fitting sleeve trace the shape of the block on to 
cutting out paper and proceed as follows:— 


1. This diagram shows how to alter the top of the sleeve block 

to make a sleeve with a pleated or darted top. First mark the 

positions of the pleats or darts and draw perpendicular lines 3 ins. 

down from the sleeve top. Extend the top of the sleeve for 2 ins. 

at the centre, sloping down to within | in. of the top at each side 

dart or pleat. Construct each dart or pleat to be | in. wide at the 
top and running to a point at the end of the line. 


2. For a semi-fitting sleeve with a seam from the wrist to the 

elbow; find the centre of the wrist line and draw a perpendicular 

line 8 ins. long; from the base of this line measure 3 ins. from either 

side and connect these points to the top of the line just drawn. 

This will give the area to cut away to shape the sleeve. The seam 

can be utilized as a means of fastening the sleeve or purely for 
decoration to insert a pleated frill. 


3. This pattern will give a sleeve fitting from shoulder to wrist; 
the amount of fitting can be varied according to requirements by 
taking out a little with a slightly curved seam, or a lot more will 
be taken from the sleeve with a sharply curved seam. Trace round 
the block pattern as before. From the upper wrist measure 24 ins. 
and connect the point to the top of the seam with a concave line. 
From the under wrist measure 4 ins. and connect the point to the 
top of the seam with a convex line. It will be necessary to lift the 
under wrist to the level of the upper. There may be a slight 
fullness at the back seam; this must be disposed of at the elbow 
with gathers, a dart or tucks. 
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SKIRT BLOCK 


Measures required :— 
Waist. 
Hips. 
Length from waist to 
hem. 


A—B = half the 
hip measure. A—C = 
half of A—B+1 in. 
A—D = 2ins. (this is 
to give extra depth at 
the back). D—E= 
length at centre front 
from waist to hem. 
C—F = length at side 
from waist to hip. 
Curve the top of the 
skirt from D in the 
centre front to B in 
centre back. C—G = 
2 ins. C—H = 3 ins. 
Draw slightly curved 
lines from G—F and 
H—F for upper part of 
side seam, continue in 
straight line from F to 
the hem. B—I = 
34 ins. Draw the back 
dart 5 ins. deep from I, 
and widen out to din. 

on either side of I. 


This pattern gives a straight ‘tailored’ skirt, and is a good pattern to 
use for a block for adaptation to pleated and flared styles as described in 
another section. 

If the figure is normal take the length measure down the centre front; 
the method of drafting will give extra length over the hips at the side and 
back. 

When the figure is out of proportion, i.e. one hip larger than the other, 
the length down each side must be taken and the draft checked to see if 
sufficient length is allowed. 
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A PLEATED SKIRT 
Posies ih 
EN 
¢ Skirts of fine woollen fabric or silk may have double pleats. 
Double box pleats are especially effective. To make these, 
allow twice the amount of extra material ordinarily taken by 
» a box pleat and, instead of folding each half into two, fold it 
into four, so that there are four folds meeting at the centre 
instead of two. 
When hemming a skirt having sets of pleats, turn up the hem 
once and neaten the plain parts in the usual way. At the pleats, 
cut the turning to } in. wide and oversew or buttonhole over 
the raw edge; sew up with lightly worked stitches. Press well. 
In this way there will not be any thickness behind the pleats and 
their edges will remain sharp. 

Where the pleat extends only part the way up the skirt and 
it is desired that no stitching shall show, attach some tape to 
each top corner and sew this to either the seam, or the top of 
the skirt. 

By folding paper. or an odd scrap of material find out how 
much is required for each pleat; a pleat takes up twice its width 
in extra material. To find how much extra material to allow 
for a set of pleats, multiply that amount by the number of 
pleats and add to the width of the pattern. 


|. This skirt has a set of three pleats, 
each Id ins. wide at both sides of the 
front. To make the pattern for this 
skirt, take the block, draw round it on 
paper and cut it out. One pleat will 
require an extra 3ins. (14x2=3), so 
that the three will need an extra 9 ins. 
(3 x 3=9). To find the position of 
the set, consider the width of the plain 
panel in front, divide it in two and mea- 
sure that distance from the centre front. 
Draw a straight line down the pattern, 
cut along it and let in a strip of paper 
9 ins. wide; this will give the complete 
half-pattern for the pleated skirt. 


PETERSHAM BANDS ON SKIRTS 


Four kinds of petersham can _ be 
bought: shaped, straight, boned and 
unboned. The width varies from about 
1 in. to 3 ins. The colours obtainable 
are white, fawn, brown and black. 


The finished band must fit the waist 
tightly to withstand the pull of the 
weight of the skirt. Cut it, allowing 
13-in. turnings; hem both ends, taking 
up } in. for each, and sew on the 
fastenings. The best kind to use are 
hooks and eyes of substantial make, 
the hooks must have humps to hold 
the eyes firmly. 


I. The hooks go on with head close to the 

fold and on the wrong side of the band: use 

either buttonhole or oversewing stitch, worked 

very closely over both looped ends, and secure 

the head against the edge of the petersham 
with a few stitches. 


2. Sew on the eyes with 
the same stitches as used 
for the hooks. Place them so 
that the loops protrude a little 
way beyond the hem. Secure 
the loops to the edge of the 
petersham. There are two 
ways of attaching the skirt to 
the petersham, the prelimin- 
aries are the same. Mark the 
centre back and centre front of 
both skirt and petersham, and 
pin these corresponding points 
together with the wrong side 
of the skirt to the wrong side 
of the petersham. Remember 
that the petersham fastens at 
the left side with the hooks 
to the front; the top of the 
band goes against the tracing 
which marks the top of the 
skirt. Pin both together along 
the top length of the band, 
arranging any fullness evenly 
across the back. Tack along 
the middle of the band 
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PETERSHAM BANDS ON SKIRTS 


continued 


3 4 


3. This illustration shows the top of the skirt cut 4. Here the turnings on the skirt are cut a little 
with 3-in. turnings, which are then tucked underneath narrower and folded down over the top of the peter- 
the top of the petersham and sewn with felling, back sham, and neatened with crossway facing. 


stitch or machining. 


5 5. How a placket can be arranged in the seam of a skirt; the seam has an under 
strapping—that is, both pieces of material are sewn down on to a strip of self 
material with a wide edge stitching. 
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THE 
SHIRT BLOUSE 


1. The classic shirt blouse is one of the most 

important items in the wardrobe of the woman 

who wears tailored suits. A model of non- 

dating appeal is shown at right with open 

rever neckline, shoulder yokes and long 

sleeves with a simple cuff finish. Study this 
page for instructions to make it. 


2. First prepare the bodice block pattern 
and then cut it out in paper. Place the 
shoulders together as at A and B, leaving a 
space between, 3 ins. wide, which makes the 
pattern for the shoulder yoke, as C. 


3. Now take the bodice block pattern 
again and extend the armholes and side 
seams as at | to give it extra fullness. 


4. Add extra width at Il for the wrap- 

over and from the edge of this to the curved 

dotted line will give the pattern for the 
facing of the rever. 


COLLAR 
5 


5. Make the pattern for the collar by 

measuring the required length along the 

neck edge of the blouse after the blouse has . 

been made up. Cut the collar this length by 

twice the desired width, so that it can be 
double. 


6. The cuff pattern. To make it add {4 ins. 
to the wrist measure plus the required width. 
In this case the dotted line is the half fold. 


THE SHIRT-WAISTED DRESS 


The shirt-waisted dress is easy to make, its tailored 
outlines are becoming to the majority of figures, and most 


important, it can be “lived in’’ day after day and still 

Much of its appeal is 

attributed to the fact that it can be worn plain, with 
contrasting collar and cuffs, or with accessories. 


» give pleasure to its wearer. 


‘ BACK BODICE 


PLEAT! 
‘ 


The diagrams on this page show 
clearly how to adapt your block 
pattern (dotted lines) to this 
dress (black lines). The block 
pattern of the sleeve will not 
require alterations. 


FRONT SKIRT 


“Saddle’’ shoulders or 
shoulder yokes are a 
smart addition to the 
tailored dress. Directions 
how to cut these yokes 
will be found in the 
“Shirt blouse’’ instruc- 
tions on page 58. 
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The shirt-waist dress can be varied in many 
ways with a wide choice of different types of 
skirt pleats or bodice pleats. The style shown, 
however, has merely a pleat centre front 
which should be allowed for on the block 
pattern when cutting this dress pattern. The 
bodice pattern is cut from the block pattern 
in the same way as the shirt blouse pattern on 
the opposite page. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SLEEVES 


Although sleeves may vary in 
small details from season to 
season, basically they must con- 
form to one of five different types 
as illustrated here. Dress sleeves 
are usually cut in one piece, and 
whether they are set into the 
armhole smoothly, gathered 
slightly on top, or darted sharply 
at the sleeve head to give a square 
tailored line, depends both on 
personal taste and the current 
fashion. Coat and suit sleeves on 
the other hand, are invariably 
cut in two pieces—a top section 
and an under-arm section—so that 
they may hang in a sharp, straight 

line from the shoulder. 


The sleeves shown here are 
(1) short, darted type for dresses; 
(2) the puff sleeve for both adult 
and children’s garments; (3) a 
loose three-quarter sleeve cut 
wider at the lower end; (4) the 
tailored sleeve for coats and suits: 
and (5) the bishop sleeve for 
blouses, dresses, and “ dress- 
maker ’’ coats. 


Sleeves are very important. A 
badly made sleeve, and worse, a 
badly set in sleeve, will give an 
amateurish look sooner than any 
other detail of a garment. Take 
infinite pains with their sewing, 
pressing and, in particular, with 
the darts at the top if these are 
introduced, The block pattern 
on page 52 can be adapted to make 
a pattern for any of these sleeves. 
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MAKING SLEEVES 


When making sleeves, take very great pains, for the success of the whole 
garment depends as much as anything on the way a sleeve hangs, the 
manner in which it is finished, and, most important of all, the skill 
with which it is set into the armhole. 

Apart from the puff sleeves shown on page 66, there are, roughly 
speaking, three other types, the two-piece sleeve used for coats and 
suits, the one-piece sleeve used for dresses, and the Bishop sleeve 
which is the full-cut, blousy type, gathered into a tight wristband. 


If a square shoulder line is in 
fashion, sleeves must be darted 
over the shoulder to give the 
necessary square effect. When 
making the sleeve, it is best to 
stitch and press these darts 
first. In a soft material three 
darts are usually sufficient; in 
thicker fabric four to six are 
employed. Illustrations | and 2 
show the darts stitched on the 
wrong side of the sleeve-tops. 


When making darts for sleeveheads, tack before 
fitting the garment. If the darts are found to be in 
the correct position, and take up sufficient fullness, 
stitch and press them (see Darts, page 38) towards 
the back of the sleeve, but do not cut open. Illus- 
trations | and 2 on this page also serve to show 
how a one-piece sleeve, used for dresses, should 
be sewn with a french seam. When dress sleeves 
are close-fitting, elbow room is given by allowing a 
little extra length on the back edge of the seam 
which should be gathered, pleated or darted before 
the seam is stitched. 


It is an important rule in dressmaking that the 
wrist of a sleeve should never be finished off until 
the final setting-in of the sleeves gives the exact 
length. One very neat method of finishing off a 
plain sleeve in an unlined garment, is merely to 
face it back with a strip of crossway-cut silk as 
shown in Illustration 3. Cut astrip of facing 2 ins. 
wide, then with the sleeve still on the right side, 
lay the right side of the facing to the right side 
of the sleeve and machine the two together 
about }in. from the edge. Turn the sleeve inside 
out, join the two ends of facing together with slip 
stitches, and fold the other edge of the facing 
under. Then press the facing flat against the 
sleeve with a warm iron before invisibly hemming 
in position. Note that when the facing is turned 
back, din. of the sleeve must be turned back too, 
as in Illustration 3. 
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MAKING SLEEVES 


Two-piece sleeves, which are generally used for 
coats and suits, have two seams (therefore four 
edges) which are more or less cut on the cross of 
the material, and are very stretchable. For this 
reason, great care must be exercised in the early 
Stages of making the sleeve. When pinning the 
sleeves together, work flat on the table, and do not 
hold the pieces in the hands. Start to pin the sleeves 
at both ends, and as you get towa ds the elbow, 
you will find that the strip of sleeve which goes on 
the under part of the arm is cut longer than that 
part which covers the top of the arm. The extra 
material is needed to allow for the movement of the 
elbow. Mark the surplus material with a pin at 
each end, and then ease it in over a length of about 
3ins., until the two parts of the sleeve become 
identical in length and can be pinned together prior 
to tacking. 

When the seams are sewn, they should be pressed 
open, and if the garment is to be unlined, they 
should be finished off neatly with a scissor-snipped 
pinked edge or whipping stitch as shown in Fig. 3 
on the previous page. If the sleeves are to be lined, 
this extra finish is not necessary. For sleeve linings, 
see page 135. 

Another type of sleeve which requires adjustment 
at the elbow, is the graceful, long, tight, wrist- 
length sleeve used for many winter dresses. In 
this case, however, the sleeve is cut in one piece, 
with a curve on the under edge which is taken up 
with a dart at the elbow and sometimes a dart on 
the underarm at the biceps. These darts give a sleeve 
a sleek appearance, but allow freedom of movement. 


Illustration | (above) shows a finished cuff of the 
wristband type made with a continuous wrap and 
fastened with worked ring button and buttonhole 
loops. A continuous wrap is a good finish for a 
sleeve ofa softly styled garment such as a dressy silk 
or wool frock and details of how to make the con- 
tinuous wrap will be found on page 85. 

Shirt blouses and shirt-waisted, or tailored frocks 
generally, have the sleeves finished with a cuff and 
a placket opening (Illustration 2, page 63). The 
placket itself should carry at least one button and 
buttonhole, in line with the button and buttonhole 
in the cuff. The conventional overlaid placket on a 
shirt blouse is cut to a point at the end, and about 
3 in. below this point a row of stitching runs across 
the placket, catching the underlap and holding it 
firmly in position to make it hard-wearing. 


Whether a sleeve is finished with a fancy cuff, a 
plain wristband, a narrow bias, or just a few rows of 
decorative or machine stitching, depends entirely 
on the general design of the garment. The important 
thing to remember is that the sleeve finish comes 
into a lot of casual scrutiny, and if it is badly carried 
out, it will spoil the whole effect of the garment. 

The sleeve finish must be in character with the 
garment. The shirt-waist blouse or dress needs a 
cuff with link or button fastening; some slightly 
less tailored dresses have a plain wristband without 
a esi but this is not usually considered a good 
practical design, for if the band is sufficiently tight 
to the wrist to set well, it is too tight to pass over 
the hands with comfort. The long, tight sleeve, 
fitted to the wrist is best faced back with a bias 
strip of silk (see Illustration 3 on page 61) or given 
a narrow binding of self material. Incidentally, 
this fitting sleeve requires a placket opening, with 
closely spaced small press studs to act as fastening, 
or better still, a zip fastener. : 

Loose, three-quarter sleeves should have an 
invisibly faced-back edge (Illustration 3, page 61), 
or be finished with several rows of machine stitching 
as illustrated in Illustration 2 on this page. 


SETTING SLEEVES INTO CUFFS 


First. of all the end of the sleeve must be made and one or two rows of gathering threads 
finished, i.e. the placket or continuous wrap put in about } in. from the edge. 


2. First tack the placket 
into position and stitch it 
before the cuff is joined 
to the sleeve. Then draw 
up the sleeve end with one 
or more rows of gathering 
threads, which start and 
finish about an inch away 
from the placket both sides. 


I. Prepare the cuff according to the kind 
being used, leaving the top open. The cuff 
illustrated above is made from two layers of 
material and is intended to fasten with a 
button and buttonhole, the latter set in the 
point of the cuff. The cuff demonstrated on 
this page is suitable for use on a shirt blouse or 
; similar garments. 
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3. Place the right side of the cuff to 
the right side of the sleeve and pin 
the edge of the cuff to the edge of 
the placket. Pull up the gathering 
threads until they fit the cuff and 
wind the ends of them round a pin 
fastened in the material at the end 
of the gathering. Continue to pin the 
cuff to the sleeve, joining along the 
gathering thread which is then 
fastened off; tack and stitch. 


4. Turn the sleeve inside out as shown here. 
Tack a narrow turning down on to the wrong 
side of the under-half of the cuff and hem it down 
with very small, almost invisible stitches on the 
wrong side of the sleeve. Thus the cuff is equally 
neat on right and wrong sides. Sew a button 3 in. 
from the straight end of the cuff, and make a 
buttonhole in the point. 
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SETTING SLEEVES INTO ARMHOLES 


2. The appearance of the 
sleeve when tacked in. It 
shows very clearly the fullness 
at the top. The sleeve must 
always be fitted at this stage, 


I. When setting sleeves into armholes, be sure that the thread of 
the material runs down the top of the arm, vertically from the shoulder 
seam. A little spare fullness must be arranged over the top of the 
arm to make room for movement. Find the centre of the top of the 
sleeve A. Turn the garment wrong side out and the sleeve right side 
out, and pin the top of the sleeve to the shoulder seam. Hold the 
work over the fingers with the sleeve uppermost and proceed to pin. 
Ease a little fullness over the top of the sleeve, endeavour to bring the 
sleeve seam B I} ins. in front of the underarm seam C of the bodice. 
Slightly tighten the back of the sleeve up to about 2 ins. of the shoulder 
seam. Tack the sleeve in with small tacking stitches. 


3. After making any altera- 
tions to the fitting of the 
sleeve, cut the turnings to 
about jin. and closely oversew 
the raw edges together, using 
sewing Sylko or cotton. This 
must be done before the 
machine stitching in order to 
hold the fullness in place. 
While oversewing, hold the 
work over the fingers and 
spread out the fullness evenly, 
so that the weight of the 
machine does not push it into 
little pleats. Machine along 
the tacking lines, holding the 
sleeve uppermost and then 
take out the tacking threads. 
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SHOULDER 
PADDING 


A firm shoulder line in dresses is obtained by means 
of a soft, crescent-shaped pad, lightly stitched on the 
top of the armhole seam, in such a way that the curved 
line of the pad extends into the sleeve head. The 
extent to which it juts out beyond the armhole 
depends on the style, but usually 14 ins. is sufficient. 
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Outer garments, such as lined coats and jackets, are 
nearly always padded on the shoulders, regardless of 
the whims of fashion. The padding is inserted in posi- 
tion before the lining isadded. Suitable pads in varying 
sizes may be bought quite cheaply from haberdashery 
departments of drapers’ stores. These are made from 
horsehair. Similar pads can be made at home from 
layers of cotton wool, covered with canvas or the 
garment material. When placing the pad in position 
ready for sewing, note that in tailor-made garments 
the outer curve of the crescent faces the collar as in 
the half-finished coat photographed above. It should 
be firmly but invisibly stitched to the garment. The 
diagram above shows how the edge of the pad extends 
a fraction of an inch beyond the armhole seam. For 
more details on padding garments see pages | 36 and 137. 


PUFF SLEEVES 


Puff sleeves are mostly used in children’s frocks. 
If the material has no right and wrong side, care 
must be taken not to make up both sleeves for the 
same arm. When the sleeve is folded for seaming, 
look at the top curve. The side which curves 
inwards goes to the front and that which bulges 
outwards, goes to the back. (It is a good plan to 
mark the right-hand sleeve with a cross in tacking 
cotton, so that it can be distinguished.) 


1. First stitch the underarm seam of the puff sleeve 
with a french seam. Next run two or more rows of 
gathers close together through the sleeve head, 
leaving loose ends of cotton so that the size of the 
sleeve can be adjusted when it is set in the armhole. 
Run a single gathering thread through the bottom. 


2. Cut a narrow strip on the straight of the material 
to form the sleeve band. Turn the raw edges inwards 
and lay the right side of the band to the right side 
of the sleeve. Tack the band into position, control- 
ling the fullness of the gathered sleeve-end by a 
stroking movement of the needle between the 
gathers, and then sew the band on with small 
running stitches. Finally, turn the band over to the 
wrong side of sleeve and hem, as in a bias binding. 


3. Set the sleeves into the armhole in the normal 
manner, but with due regard to the rows of gathers 
in the sleeve head, which should first be drawn up 
according to the size of the armhole and securely 
pinned at each end before the sleeve is tacked in. 


4. A puff sleeve made from dainty fabric must be 
neatened on the inside by means of a bias cut strip 
of binding, sewn over the raw edges of armhole join. 


The purpose of a hem is to neaten an edge. 


PREPARING HEMS A wide hem gives more weight than a narrow 


one, but the width will depend on the kind of 
material; 2% ins. is 
the usual width— 
this can be modified 
according to taste 
and requirements. 


I. First see that the 
raw edge of the turning 
is level. Then pin a 
small first turning of 
about + in. and, if pos- 
sible, press it and take 
out the pins. If it 
cannot be pressed at 
this stage it should be 
tacked. 
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2. From the edge of: 
the fold, measure the 
depth of the hem (on 
the right side) and mark 
it at frequent intervals 
with pins or a tacking 
thread. If the worker 
wishes, a card guide 
can be used instead 
of the inch-tape. 
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In this section are described the 


various ways that there .are of 


working hems to neaten the 
bottom edges of dresses, coats 
and skirts. The two on this page 
are methods required for specific 
purposes, 


I. When woollen material is to be 
pleated, a very thin hem must be made. 
Tack the hem up once and neaten the 
raw edge and at the same time secure 
it in place with herringbone stitch. 


2. This is a method to use ona garment 
of very fine material, where drawn- 
thread work is indicated but cannot be 
worked, owing to the hem not being on 
the straight thread of the material. It is 
called three-sided Italian stitch, 


HEM S continued 
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3. The diagram shows how it is worked. 
Eight small back stitches, two in each of 
four directions, complete a group. The 
needle must be thicker than is ordinarily 
used; it should form clean round holes 
in the material and each stitch must be 
drawn tightly to keep the holes open. 


BOUND HEM 


This method is used when the material is very thick, or ona 
straight tailored skirt when there must be no tightening of the 
hem edge. Soft paris binding is the best thing to use, but lute 
ribbon or even tape can be used if necessary. 

Measure the depth of the hem from the tracings which mark 
the length of the garment and cut away the superfluous material 
allowing no further turnings. 


I. Before turning up the 
hem, tack and stitch the bind- 
ing along the raw edge on the 
right side; the edge should run 
along the middle of the 
binding. Finish. the end by 
turning it in once. Now turn 
up the hem, tacking once along 
the fold and again below the 
binding. 
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Work invisible hem- 
ing to secure the top 
Ige of the binding. Take 
it the tacks and press, 
ing careful not to leave a 
dge on the right side. 


2. Turn up the hem 
on to the wrong side 
and tack it in place. 
Proceed to secure the 
edge of the binding with 
invisible hemming. The 
stitches should not be 
very close together, but 
should be at least 4 in. 
apart so as not to drag 
the threads of the loose 
material. 


BOUND 
HEM 


This is a goo 
way to neaten th 
hem of a dress o 
loosely woven, fin 
cloth: 


I. Cut the turnin; 
required for the hem 
making a very evel 
edge. Procure som 
crossway binding whicl 
may be strips of sateel 
joined together or th 
soft cotton binding sol 
ready prepared on | 
card. Run it on th 
right side at the edg 
and hem it over jus 
like a crossway bind. | 
possible, press the worl 
at this stage befors 
passing on to the nex 
process. 


A CIRCULAR HEM 


This 1S. a good method for neatening a at some future time. As a circular garment 
»cular hem when the material is firm, or when lengthens so its circumference increases, thus 
ere may be a need to lengthen the garment the edge of the hem will be wider than the fold. 


| Tack the hem up to the tracings, placing the stitches very near the fold. Now lay 
the garment flat on the table and away from the worker. Smooth the hem up, forming 
little pleats in the process. Pin the flat portion between each pleat first and then 
arrange the pleats to lie as flat as possible; their size should be such that the ends do 
not run down as far as the fold, or else the folded edge will have a series of points all 
round it. Place the pins in the directions indicated here; this is important if the material 
is very thick. Tack the top edge of the hem very carefully and with small stitches 
neaten the edge with binding or lute ribbon which is made for this purpose. 


FACED HEM 


This is a method for neatening circular hems and also any kind of 
hem on thick, fraying cloth. Choose smooth, thin material for the 
facing; artificial silk lining will be very suitable. 

Turn the hem up once on to the wrong side, folding it on the 
tracing lines which mark the length of the garment. Tack with small 
stitches placed very near the fold, and cut the turnings ? in. wide. 

Cut bias-cut facings in strips 2 ins. wide and seam together; then 
tack or press }-in. turnings on to the wrong side along both edges. 
Proceed to neaten the hem by placing the facing over it, right side 
up, with one edge just above the fold of the hem; stretch the facing 
in the process. Slip stitch along this edge. 

Now tack down the opposite edge of the facing, which should 
not be pleated. Hem, remove all tacks, and press well. 

Children’s dresses can be let down, and the hem facing put on to 
the right side. This is particularly useful when the dress material 
cannot be matched and quite a different colour has to be used. To 
make the seams at the hem fold neatly, they must be turned so that 
when the turning is tacked up on to the right side, the seam is hidden 
inside the fold. To do this, undo the seam to 1 in. above the hem 
line, snip the turnings at this point to the stitching and remake the 
seam from below this point on the right side of the garment. 


Turn the work 
yn to the wrong 
de and fold the 
‘emainder of the 
urning over on to 
he running stitches 
o form a bind. 
<emember that this 
yrocess can only be 
vorked on fairly 
traight edges; it is 
lot satisfactory ona 
curve. 
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A 
FRENCH 
HEM 


What to do on 
a straight edge 
when there are 
no scraps to cut 
into crossway 
and very little 
turning fora hem. 


I. Turn a  #e-in. 
turning on to the 
right side and run a 
little less than } in. 
below the fold. Be 
sure that the run- 
ning thread is not 
tight, and to prevent 
it pulling the 
material do not fas- 
ten off the thread, 
but commence the 
new thread | in. 
back. 


MAKING CROSSWAY BINDING 
FROM SCRAPS 


1. When faced with a 
number of oddly shaped 
cuttings from which te 
cut crossway for bing) 
ing, and knowing hoy 
very important it is to 
cut each strip on the 
exact cross, it is often 
puzzling to know how to 
set about it. It is quite 
easy if it is remembered 
to fold the material so 
that the weft thread of 
the piece folded over 
runs parallel to the 
warp, or _ selvedge 
thread of the under 
piece; the resulting fold 
will be on the cross of 
the material. To cut the 
strips, cut along ~this 
fold, and from the cut 
edges measure off the 
width required for one 
strip—lI in. is usual. 
Cut and repeat until 
there is enough for the 
work. To prepare the 
strips for joining into 
one long strip, cut all 
the ends to the thread. 
Make sure that all ends 
point in the same direc- 
tion. 


2. Take up two strips 
and lay them with right 
sides and cut edges 
together, so that they 
look like the illustra- 
tion. Then sew with 
fine running stitches 
from corner to corner, 
being careful not to 
tighten the sewing. 


3. Open out the seam 
and press between fin- 
ger and thumb. Cut off 
the protruding points 
: of material, and the 
aA binding is ready to use. 


NEATENED EDGES 
BINDING 


The binding along an edge may be 

for utility only or it can form an 

essential part of the decoration. For 

the work it is essential to have the 

crossway cut perfectly on the 
diagonal, 


I. This shows a striped material of black, white 
and grey bound with a plain white. 
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4. A striped material with self binding. 


bound with its own crossway. 


3. The crossway on this specimen was cut so 5. This shows what happens when the binding 
as to give a prearranged effect—study the bind- is not cut on the cross of the material; the bind- 


i h the half black and half white ing “rings,’’ or curls. A stitch shows on the 
ss oe ccucree Aaa long the fold. right side, as a nasty dent in the binding. 


NEATENED EDGES 
BINDING 


continued 


Scalloped edge bound with coloured crossway. 


|. Draw the scallops on 

paper and cut them out. 

Place this template in position 

on material and draw round it, 

continuing to the end of the 
work. 


2. Run the binding on round 
the scallops, easing it slightly 
round a curve and taking it 
round a point without any 
fullness or pleat. 


3. Turn the work on to the 
wrong side and hem the bind- 
ing over on to its running 
stitches. At this stage it will 
look like the right-hand sec- 
tion. Take the extra fullness 
of binding at the corners and 
mitre it by tucking one side 
into the other and securing 
it with a few stitches. Wher 
the work has been well 
pressed the shaped binding 
should lie flat along the edge 
of the material. 
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4. To bind an indented edge needs 
very different treatment to a scal- 
loped edge. The binding is slightly 
tightened on, and a small pleat is put 
into it at the corners. Hem the 
binding on the wrong side as usual 
and the pleats.at the points will 
form by themselves without further 
arrangement or stitching. 


5. The finished binding. 


NEATENED EDGES—BINDING 


continued 


A detached binding will often make 
an attractive finish to an edge. 


M. Cut crossway strips | in. wide, join and fold 

in half. Run together } in. in to form a tube; do 

not fasten off ends, but commence the new thread 

| in. back to prevent the stretching of the crossway 

from snapping the sewing thread. Sew across one 
end. 


2. Attach a bodkin to the sewn end, slip it inside the tube and proceed to turn the 
rouleau right side out by pulling the bodkin right through the tube. 


3. The neck and armholes of a petticoat trimmed with detached rouleau. First the 

edges were bound, then tacked on to paper. The rouleau was made and pressed and 

also tacked on the paper and it was joined to the garment with faggot stitching (see 

page 88 on faggot stitching for the process). Lastly, the edge of the rouleau was em- 
broidered with buttonhole stitch worked in groups. 


FACING ON 
THE RIGHT 
SIDE 


Cut the shaped fac- 
ing, allowing turnings. 


I. Tack the right side 
of the facing on to the 
wrong side of the garment 
and snip the turnings along 
the neck line and at any 
corners on the shaped edge 
as shown. Tack the turn- 
ings along the outer edge 
on to the wrong side of the 
facing. Stitch the facing to 
the edge of the garment 
and take out all tacks along 
the seam. 
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2. Turn the facing over 
on to the right side, press 
out the neck line in a good 
shape and tackit. Tackthe 
lower edge of the facing in 
place and stitch with 
machine. This kind of 
facing is very good for 
cotton dresses and child- 
ren’s wear. Contrasting 
materials will give decora- 
tion. 
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1. Tack the turnings on to the wrong side and snip 
them as required to ensure that they lie flat (the tacking 
must be done finely). 


2. Cut a strap of crossway or use the ready-prepared 

binding and tack one folded edge of it just below the 

neck line. Tack the lower folded edge down in a good 

line, being sure that the crossway lies flat; it may be 

necessary to cut away some of the turnings underneath. 
Slip stitch and hem in place as for a faced hem. 


FACING ON 


WRONG SIDE 


This method of neatening is 
usually needed at necks of dresses. 


ADDING A BAND 


1. The easiest way to begin this more 
elaborately shaped band for the neck of a 
nightdress is to prepare it in the same way as 
for the old-fashioned patchwork. 


2. Draw the shape of the band on to paper, 
cut this out and tack it on to the material. 
Cut out, allowing turnings. Do not remove 
from the paper, but tack the turnings over on 
to it; be very careful to keep well-shaped 
corners. This illustration shows a_ slight 
variation to the shape of the last illustration 
Tack this prepared band on to more paper 
and tack the neck of the garment to the paper, 
placing the stitches | in. below the edge of the 
band. Cut the garment to the edge of the 
band, turn narrow turnings on to the wrong 
side, and proceed to join band and garment 
together with faggot stitch. Whip the edge 
of the garment, remove from the paper, cut 
away the turnings of the garment, and face 
the band. 


To finish, machine round both sides of the 
band, as an edge stitching. This is quite an 
effective method to trim, and, at the same 
time, to strengthen children’s nightdresses and 
girls’ school blouses. The lower edge of the 
band need not be as plain as the one shown. 
The centre front point may be lengthened, 
or it can be battlemented as in the drawing 
below, and providing the shape chosen is 
practical for the material, it should not be very 
difficult. Take a little extra care in marking the 
material and tacking the shape. 


3. The illustration below Suggests a design 
that could be used for an added neckband. The 
front A is cut deeper than the back B. The 
dotted line shows where the pattern should be 
placed to the fold of the material. 
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ADDING A BAND 


, continued 


By adding a band a garment can be lengthened 
even after the hem has been let down to its 
fullest extent. 


A straight band can be added beyond the edge. 
| This illustration shows the first stitching. Cut the band 
twice its required width plus enough turnings for both 
-edges. Tack it to the bottom of the garment, right sides 

together and raw edges together, and stitch by machine. 
Press both the band and the turnings down away from 
the garment and turn the garment inside out. 


The same kind of material must be used for the 
band as for the garment; but it need not be the 
same colour. A band of check or plaid will deco- 
rate as well as lengthen a dress of plain material 
successfully, providing that both materials are 
of the same weight. 


3. This illustrates a 
very good way of adding 
a band round the neck 
of a blouse, lingerie or 
nightdress. First make 
the pattern for the 
band from the neck of 
the garment. To do 
this, place a piece of 
calico over the neck 
and mark the shape of 
the neck on to it as you 
see above; a separate 
pattern will be needed 
for the back and front. 


2, Tack a narrow 
turning down along the 
outer edge of the band 
and face it up to cover 
the turnings and hem. 
Be very careful to keep 
the material flat and 
straight, so that the 
band does not “ ring.” 


ADDING A BAND 


The half patterns 
for front and back 
neck bands are cut 
in calico. 

From the neck 
edge, measure the 
depth of the band 
and mark at fre- 
quent intervals. 


1. The half patterns 
Cut out in calico, 


3. Turn the band on to the right side 
and tack in a very good line along the 
neck. Take the garment which should 
have enough material cut away from the 
neck to allow for the width of the band, 
but enough left for turnings, and lay it 
as smoothly as possible on the table. 
Commence to pin the band in place, 
starting from the centre front and placing 
the pins at right angles to the edge. 
Stitch it down on right side. Turn gar- 
ment inside out. Turn under raw edge 
of facing. 


continued 


2. The prepared band. Being double, it 
will need two fronts and two backs cut out 
with turnings allowed; join the right-hand 
shoulder seam of the top material and the 
same shoulder in the facing. The left-hand 
shoulder is left as an opening; a continuous 
wrap will be required here. Place the band 
and its facing together, right sides inside, 
tack the neck edges together, and machine. 
Very carefully snip the turnings round the 
neck so that they lie flat when the band is 
turned out. Tack a narrow turning on to 
the wrong side round the outer edge of the 
band (not its facing). 


TRIMMING WITH ROULEAU 


Here is shown how effective a decoration 
. detached rouleau made from bias binding can be. 


I. Ordinary bias binding purchased on a card is used; 
it is creased in half and tacked. 


2. Draw the patterned edge on to paper; typing paper 
is the best because it is strong and yet pliable. Tack the 
rouleau along the pencil lines with the same edge running 
along the lines. This rouleau will make good curves if 
handled carefully. Pleat all corners into good shape. 


3. Place the material over the paper and tack just below 
the edge of the rouleau, which will be joined to it. Cut 
the material against the inner edge of the rouleau, turn 


it in, leaving a small space, as for 
faggot stitching, and proceed to 
join material and rouleau with 
any of the faggot stitches shown 
elsewhere in this book. The 
edges of the material will have 
to be neatened with whipping 
and the turnings cut away. 


4. A much wider rouleau with 
wheels of buttonhole stitches. 


STRAPS LET INTO MATERIAL 


It sometimes happens that a blouse or dress needs letting 
out a little and that there are not quite enough turnings 
left to do this. So here are two ways of giving a little 
extra width without making the reason for it obvious. 


I. This will add $ in. Cut the garment and tack 
narrow turnings on to the wrong side; tack it on 
to a strip of paper, leaving enough space to let in 
a piece of narrow military braid and also allow 
space for the faggot stitching on either side. Tack 


the braid down the centre of this space and join 

it to the garment with closely worked faggot stitch- 

ing. Whip the folded edges of the garment, 

remove the paper and cut away the turnings.. 
Press well. 


2. Here is a suggestion which will add |, I} or 
even 2 ins. into a garment. Plan the position very 
carefully, so that the effect is decorative; centres or 
side-fronts and backs will be best. Cut the 
garment and bind the raw edges. Make strips of 
rouleau, press them and tack them on paper in 
two curving lines, overlapping and interlacing 
at intervals, planning the curves to give the 
required extra width. These lines may be drawn 
on the paper first. Now tack the garment down 
each side, being very careful to keep all distances 
even, and work faggot stitching to join the rouleau 
into the garment. The length of the stitches will 
vary with the gaps between garment and rouleau 
and the spaces between the rouleau must be filled 
in with the same stitching. Remove the work 
from the paper and press well. 
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CONTINUOUS WRAPS 


A continuous wrap is one of the best ways of neatening an opening at the 
side of a dress. Stitch up the side seams in the usual way, leaving an opening 
about 4 ins. above and below the waist; fasten off the ends of cotton very 
securely, and snip the turnings right into the machining. 

This wrap is worked similarly to an 
opening like a continuous wrap on a 
skirt placket. (See index.) Join the 
ends of the wrap so that it is like a ring 
round the opening. The wrap on the 
front half folds back and is hemmed 
lightly to the dress, while the back half 
of the wrap extends under the front. 
Work a small buttonholed bar at each 
end of the opening to prevent it slitting 
and sew on the fasteners. These should 
be hooks and bars alternating with 
small press studs at intervals of | in. or 
1} ins., a hook must be placed at the 
waist line. . 

A continuous wrap is the usual way 
of neatening the opening at the wrist 
of a shirt blouse. Join the seam of 
sleeve right down to the bottom; fold 
the sleeve in half with the top or 


sets 


1. Cut a straight strip of material, 2 ins. highest part of the sleeve mid-way; 
wide, and with a length twice that of the the fold towards the back of the 
opening plus 4 in. for turnings. Tack it 5 2 a 

PORncIe hoMopenineMilcepings the same sleeve will give the position of the 
amount of turnings on the wrap, but opening. Cut up this fold for at least 
running the turnings of the garment off to three inches to make the opening. 


a point at the end of the opening. Stitch 
by machine or sew by hand. 


2 2. Turn the work and hem the opposite edge of the wrap on to the previous stitching. 3 


3. The finished continuous wrap, as seen on the wrong side. This shows how the ends of the 
wrap are manipulated when a cuff is added. The wrap at the top side folds back inside the sleeve, 
and on the opposite side it protrudes from the opening, so that when the cuff is fastened this 
wrap goes underneath the top. The top fold of the wrap is oversewn to keep it in shape. 
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WRAPPED HEM PLACKET 


This is used on little girls’ 
dresses, where the opening 
must be very strong. 


1. Cut the length of the opening 
and also out to each side at the base, 
as shown. 


2. Cut two pieces of sateen, one 
2 ins. wide and the other 14 ins. 
wide. Stitch them down on the 
right side of the material along 
the opening as far as the cuts across 
the base. If it is a front opening 
the wide strip will be to the right; 
if a back opening it will be to the 
left. 


3. Turn the narrow band of 
sateen on to the wrong side as far 
as it will go and hem it down neatly, 
Fold the wider band over to the 
wrong side and hem it down on to 
its first row of stitching, thus 
forming a wrap. Press the work 
at this stage if possible. Now fold 
the hemmed side over the false 
wrap which will form a small pleat 
running down from the opening. 
Turn the work on to the wrong side 
and securely sew the base of the 
Opening so that it cannot gape, 


BOUND 
OPENING 


This kind. of 
opening is chiefly 
used at the back 
and front neck of 
blouses, jumpers 
and washing 
frocks. 


I. Cut a straight 
cocks slit down the thread 
Secs: << ee : o of the material to 
Pe eet poder ae / form the neck open- 
as ee pee ties : ing. 


2 
2. Take a strip of 
crossway binding 
about | in. wide and 
run it round the 
edge of the slit like 
an ordinary bind. 
When the neck of 
the garment is being 
bound, the opening 
is bound at the same 
time. At the lowest 
point of the opening 
keep the same 
amount of turning 
on the binding, but 
run the turning of 
the slit off to nothing 
at the very base of 
the slit. Fold the 
crossway binding 
over on to. the 
wrong side and hem. 
To dispose of excess 
fullness at the point, 
tuck one side of the 
binding inside the 
other to form a 
mitred point and 
secure it with sew- 
ing stitches on the 

wrong side. 
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ZIG-ZAG 
FAGGOT 
STITCH 
FOR 
SEAMS 


I. This stitch makes a 
very decorative join; it is 
an effective method for 
joining bands to lengthen a 
garment, or to add bands 
round collars and cuffs, 
etc. It is not very suitable 
for side or sleeve seams. 
Tack a narrow hem on to 
the wrong side and hem it 
lightly. Tack both pieces 
on to some strong paper 
right side up and } in. 
apart and proceed to work 
the faggot stitch as shown. 


2 and 3 illustrations 
show the two movements 
of the stitch—the thread 
passes under the needle 
each time. Remove the 
work from the paper, take 
out all tacks and press. 


STRAIGHT FAGGOT STITCH FOR SEAMS 


1. Another method of 
faggot stitching, giving 
straight bars, which, if 
liked, may be threaded 
with silk in a contrasting 
colour. The turnings 
are treated as before. 
The thread should be 
firm and round, a 
stranded thread will 
seldom give good re- 
sults. The thickness of 
the thread will depend 
on the texture of the 
material and it must be 
one to suit the size of 
the space between the 
folds. Very fine work 
may be done with 
sewing silk. 


2. Method of working 
the straight bars. 


SHELL 
EDGING 


This is a delightful method 
of neatening the edge of 
fine material. It is best done 
on a crossway edge, but it 
can be worked on the straight. 
Cut the raw edge very level, 
roll it over between finger 
and thumb, and proceed to 
copy the stitches shown here. 


I. The hem rolled on to the 
right side and the first two 
running stitches taken. 


2. Then the needle is put in 

through the hem, the thread 

passed under it and pulled 
tight. 


3. Dress trimmings can be 
very attractive if finished with 
shell edging. Here is a narrow 
cuff of georgette neatened at 
the edge with the stitch. Two 
tucks were worked beyond 
and a third tuck was sewn in 
the same way as the shell 
edging. The material is cut on 
the cross; material on the 
straight does not scallop so 
well. 


4. Material that is inclined 
to fray after cutting should 
be hemmed in the ordinary 
way before the shell edge is 
started. The needle is then 
passed between the two 
thicknesses of the hem before 
it is brought down vertically 
in the stitch that crushes the 
hem up to form the shell 
effect. 


WHIPPED AND PICOTED EDGES 


These make dainty edgings for handkerchiefs, 
and edgings of silk dresses. 
Two different kinds of picot edging can be 


1. Picoted edge worked over whipping. 


2. Cut the raw edge neatly, roll it down on to the right 
side between finger and thumb, and proceed to sew it 
with tight oversewing stitches, working from right to 
left. Sewing silk is best for this, as cotton is too stiff. 


3 


3. Whip the edge as described. With an embroidery 

silk, work fine blanket stitches over the roll. Make a 

loop back to the second stitch, work back along this loop 

with blanket stitches until it is full; repeat to the end of 

the work. A tiny picot may be added to the top of each 

larger loop in a similar manner; coarse or fine picots can 
be made by the choice of texture of thread. 
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made with bar faggot stitches ; these are suitable 
for trimming thick or thin materials, the thread 
will be chosen accordingly. 


4. Cut picot. Tack the turning up once and tack the 
work on to paper. Tack a strip of scrap material, which 
can be any oddment (tape was used in the illustration), 
1 jn. away from the edge to be worked and join together 
with bar. faggot stitching. Whip the folded edge of the 
work very strongly and tightly to hold the stitches 
securely. Remove from the paper, cut away the turnings 
from the garment and then cut through the stitches, 
leaving about half their length at the edge of the garme 
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5. A fine looped picot. Prepare the garment as before 
and tack on to paper. Obtain a strip of very fraying 
material or soft canvas (canvas was used here), and tack 
it a little way fron the edge of the garment. Work the 
bar faggot stitching, picking up a thread of the canvas, 
etc. Whip the garment, cut the turnings and fray off 
the canvas or loose material. The looped picot will be left. 
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‘ZIP 
FASTENERS. 


Zip fasteners, or slide fasteners, 
as they are sometimes called, make 
the neatest form of fastening for 
any fitted garment. They can be 
bought in a variety of colours and 
lengths and finishes. 


Figs. | and 2 on this page show a zip 
fastener in preparation and fixed in 
position on a slot seam, as suitable for a 
side-fastening placket in a dress. First 
step for inserting a zip is to measure 
the fastener and to leave exactly that 
length of the left-hand side seam of the 
dress open, when stitching the ‘seam. 

Next, turn under and tack back the 
edges of the opening, and oversew the 
two folded edges together. Take the 
closed zip and place it beneath this 
opening (or slot seam) keeping the céntre 
of the zip directly under the seam. 
First pin in position, easing the garment 
slightly and keeping the zip firm and 
straight to prevent buckling, and then 
tack. Unpick the oversewing stitches, 
and machine-stitch the zip in position 
(Fig. 2), forming square corners at top 
and bottom of placket. Fig. 3 shows 
inside of garment, and zip tacked into 
position prior to machine-stitching. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the bias strip 
method of inserting a zip as used to 
fasten a skirt. Start by measuring the 
length of the zip against the skirt 
placket. Then cut a bias strip of the 
skirt fabric, measuring the same length 
as the zip and I4 ins. wide, and also a 
straight strip of the skirt fabric (or a 
strip of silk) the same length as the zip 
and about an inch and a quarter wide. 

Hold the skirt right side out, lay the 
bias strip against the placket edge on the 
front of the garment (right sides of the 
material together) and stitch. Then turn 
the bias strip over to the inside and stitch 
on the right side of the garment, a 
fraction inside the edge (Fig. 4). Next 
insert the straight cut piece of facing on 
the back edge of the placket in a similar 
manner, Again, as in Fig. 3, turn the 
garment to the wrong side, close the 
zip fastener and stitch the edges of the 
tapes to the edges of the facings. 

Remove tackings, neaten, turn the 
garment to the right side and sew a hook 
and eye to the placket top so that the 
bias facing falls smoothly over the skirt 
back and is held in position. A few 
horizontal stitches at the base of the 
placket (Fig. 5) will be an added strength. 


PUTTING IN A ZIP FASTENER 


Zip fasteners can also be used for neck openings as, apart 
from giving a smooth fastening, they can be decorative as well. 
The coloured ones, made of strong composition, are the best 
choice here, and the zip can either match or contrast with the 
colour of the garment. The two illustrations below show how 
a zip fastener can be inserted in a neck opening. 


2. Fold the spare braid of the fastener 

on to the wrong side, forming a diagonal 

line along the fold. Face all raw edges 

with a strip of crossway binding to 
neaten. 
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1. The appearance of the zip on the right 
side. To work this kind of opening, cut a 
straight slit as deep as required with a straight 
cut + in. at each side of the end. Tack ¢ in. 
turnings on to the wrong side round the open- 
ing; close the fastener and place it under the 
opening with its base near the end of the slit; 
tack firmly. Machine stitch all round and work 
a few buttonhole stitches in the corners of the 
base to strengthen them. 
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COLLARS— 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


Revers and collars combined—known as “ dickeys ’’—are a 
very smart and useful accessory for trimming the neck line 
of dark dresses or for using in place of a blouse with a high- 
revered suit. These can either be made with a very short 
rever and a bound edging on the inner edge for attaching to 
the garment, or they can take the form of a blousette, with 
revers Cut in one piece with straight fronts each measuring 
about six inches in width. The back of the blousette may be 
of matching material or of net. Tapes at the waist hold the 
blousette firmly in position under a suit. 


SS 


The collar for a dickey or blousette is of the straig| 
variety, and is cut from a rectangular block patter 
as shown in diagram 2 on page 95. The revers ar 
cut from the bodice of the block pattern as show 
in diagram on this page. As in all cases, the dotte 
line represents the block pattern, and the contint 
ous line, the pattern for the garment. If a blousett 
is going to be made in place of a dickey, th 
shoulder width of*the pattern is extended a littl 
and the inside line of the pattern should ru 
nearly parallel to the underarm seam of the bloc 
pattern and be extended to the waist. The rever 
will require a facing, cut from the same patter; 
and these should be sewn in position before th 
collar is attached as described on page 96. 


The two classic collars are the 
Peter Pan, or rounded collar 
shown in Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7, and 
the very simple straight collar 
with pointed fronts shown in Fig. 
I. In addition, there js the classic 
shirt collar with its own band, 
shown in Fig. 3. This collar is 
more frequently used in men’s 
shirts than women’s clothes. 


To make the pattern for the 
rounded collar (see Fig. 4) it is 
necessary to place the front and 
back bodice blocks together 
with the shoulders meeting, the 
armhole ends overlapping | in. 
(Fig. 5). Place some transparent 
paper over and draw the lower 
neck line in the front. From that 
line, measure the required depth 
of the collar and the shape of the 
ends (rounds or points) and cut 
out. The more the block pat- 
terns are overlapped, the higher 
the collar will set against the 
back of the neck. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates how a half pattern for a: 
straight collar is cut from a 
rectangular block pattern; the 
dotted line represents block 
pattern. 
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STRAIGHT COLLAR 


6 a’? PETER PAN COLLAR 


Collars should always be made from a double 
thickness of material and are cut from a pattern 
that represents half of the collar only. This is 
laid to a fold of material so that the two halves 
of the collar must be identical. When making 
up, place the right sides of the two collar pieces 
together, and stitch round the outer edges. 
Then turn to the right side and press. 
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SEWING 
COLLARS 
IN 
POSITION 


RIGHT SIDE 
OF "COLLAR 


f, 
tI —_, 
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OPENING 


There is an art in sewing collars into dresses t 
make them set well. The general principle is that 
across the back of the neck, from shoulder seam te 
shoulder seam, the collar must be tighter than th 
garment, but from shoulder seam to centre front th 
collar must be slightly looser than the garment. Thi: 
principle applies to any kind of collar. 

On this page are illustrated four different ways ir 
which a collar may be attached to a dress. 


Diagram | illustrates the right side of the collar and the wrong 
side of the garment. Both edges of the collar are turned inwards 
and the back of the collar is machined to the neck of the garment, 
the back layer of the collar lying against the right side of the gar- 
ment during this operation. The top layer of the collar is then 
hemmed down very neatly on the inside of the neck line so that 
the hemming stitches just cover the row of machine stitches 
which have been made in the first operation. 


Diagram 2 shows the right side of the collar and the wrong side 
of the garment. The collar and the neck of the garment have in 
this instance been neatened separately so that the edge of the 
collar is fixed to the inside of the neck line with small running 
stitches. This is the method used for attaching bought collars. 


Diagram 3 illustrates the right side of the collar and the wrong 
side of the garment as before. By this method the collar can be 
laid along the neck edge, which has previously been turned in 
to the wrong side. The join is then covered with a strip ot 
crossway material, which is hemmed on one edge to the garment 
and on the other edge to the collar. This method is considered 
the most successful for a collar of a permanent nature, i.e. of 
self-material to the garment as it is firmer and sets better. 


Diagram 4 illustrates the right side of the collar and the inside 
of the garment looking down the neck line. The preliminary 
work in attaching this collar is the same as in the other cases.” 
First mark the centre back of the collar and the neck edge of the 
bodice and pin these points together, next pin the ends of the 
collar in place and then work back to the centre, pinning the 
collar in place at frequent intervals as sketched. It is important 
that the pins must go in at right angles to the neck line. The 
collar is then sewn in position and a bias bind covers the edges. 
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SHOULDER AND HIP 


The seaming and 
shaping of yokes can 
form the main feature of 
adress: they are not only 
decorative, but are also 
used to give a smooth- 
fitting line, particularly 
effective over the hips. 


I. The diagram shows how 
to cut the pattern for this 
pointed shoulder yoke from 
the bodice block pattern: 
the dotted line represents 
the block pattern. To joina 
yoke to a bodice or skirt, 
tack the turnings of the yoke 
on to the wrong side with 
the fold running along the 
tracings, and place the fold 
on top of the tracings on the 
bodice or skirt. Tack in 
position and machine on the 
edge on the right side (see 
pages 98 and 99 for details). 


2. To make the pattern for 
a pointed hip yoke, measure 
the distance from the waist 
down to the centre point 
and mark it on the skirt 
block pattern; then indicate 


the depth of the yoke on the - 


side seams and draw a line 
between the two points as 
shown in diagram No. 2. 


3. Fancy shoulder yokes 
frequently play an important 
part in dresses and blouses. 
The pattern for the gathered 
shoulder yoke, illustrated on 
the left, is cut from the basic 
block extending the pattern 
several inches beyond the 
normal armhole to give the 
necessary width for gather- 
ing up. The drawn-up effect 
is achieved first by running 
threads when the yoke is 
joined to the main bodice, 
and then by overlaying bands 
of material to hold the 
gathers firmly in position. 
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YOKES 


PLAIN 
JOINS 


This method is used 
to join a bodice to a 
skirt, or a yoke to a 
bodice without decora- 
tion. 

The higher section 
of the garment is 
always placed over the 
lower ; thus a shoulder 
yoke is laid on the 
bodice and the bodice 
laid over the skirt. 


I. Tack the turnings of 
yoke or bodice on to the 
wrong side, placing the 
stitches very near the fold. 
The illustration shows the 
tracings along the edge of 
the fold and the small 
tacking stitches required. 


2. Keep the work very 
flat during all tacking pro- 
cesses. Lay the prepared 
section on top of the lower, 
tracing lines together, and 
tack very firmly in position. 


- Where. there is a 
oint in the seam it must 
e treated as follows. 


. Turn the point over 

n the diagonal with the 

oint of the tracing at the 

Id and snip off this point 

f material to avoid a 
bulge. 


, Proceed to tack down 
ne turnings and form the 
orner as shown in photo. 


POINTS AND 


CORNERS 


IN SEAMS 


HOW TO MANIPULATE 
THEM 


The most usual method of work 
when a centre panel is let into a 
dress or skirt, is to lap the panel 
over the side pieces, and machine 
with an edge stitching. 


Tack the seam turnings of the 
panel on to the wrong side, with the 
fold along the tracings, and lay it 
over the seam turnings of the side 
pieces, with tracing lines together. 


POINTS AND CORNERS IN SEAMS 


continued 


4. A corner in a seam needs 
different treatment. A piece 
of material must be placed 
underneath to strengthen and 
to prevent the material fraying 
when the turning is snipped. 


5. Cut a piece of material I} ins. square and 
tack it to the right side of the seam at the 
corner, as shown here; run finely by hand, 
cut the square to the turning, and snip both 
materials down the centre line of the corner. 


6. Tack the turnings and the square on to 
the wrong side. The turnings of the square 
and the corner are in between two layers of 
material, which makes the corner strong. 
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OVER GATHERS 


When joining with two pieces of material, 
me of which is gathered, the plain material is 
paid over the gathers. The gathering must 
e done with fine stitching with a thread to 
natch the colour of the cloth. 


S, 
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3. When stitching a band over the gathers on an apron, 
gather the top of the skirt of the apron in a straight 
line, drawn up fairly tightly, and wind the thread round 
a pin; do not cut the thread. Hold the work firmly 
in the left hand, take a coarse needle in the right hand 
and form a small pleat at each running stitch by inserting 
the eye of the needle under each fold and pressing it 
under the thumb. Press gently. but firmly without 
scratching the material. 


/ 


|. The fold of the upper layer is placed to run along 
the gathering thread of the lower or just cover it 
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4. To set the gathers into a band, make the straight 
band, mark centres and quarters of band and apron and 
pin these points together, letting out the gathers to fit. 


2 
. Afterwards,,the join is machined with edge stitch- : 5 
ng, then the turnings on the wrong side are cut and 5. Hem the band on, picking up one gathered pleat 
versewn strongly. A bias binding neatener is best. at each stitch 
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PRESS STUDS 


Press studs are used in most cases where no 
great strain will be placed on the fastenings. 

It will be seen that one half of the press stud 
is thicker than the other. The thin half has a 


hump and the thicker half has a well into which 
the hump is clipped; the press stud is kept 
secure with two wire springs. 


|. The top of the press stud being sewn down with 
buttonhole stitch. Use this method on thick fabric. 


2. The appearance of the 3. The upper stud sewn 
stud when sewn down. with oversewing stitch. 


4 ‘ 5 


4. The lower stud sewn 
with oversewing. As with 
hooks, the top half of 
press stud issewnonfirst. . 


5. Lower stud sewn down 
with buttonhole stitch. 
A stronger and neater 
way than by oversewing. 


The thick half is sewn to the upper layer of 
the opening and the thin half is sewn on the 
lower layer of the placket. 

Either buttonhole or oversewing stitches may 
be used in sewing on press studs. The number 
of stitches to each hole depends on the size of 
the hole itself; it should be completely filled. 
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6. Here is a method of marking positions of the lower 
clips. Some press studs have holes into which pins may 
be placed to pass through both layers of the opening. 
When the press studs used have not these holes, rub them 
with coloured or white chalk, wrap over the opening and 
press these studs firmly on to the under material, leaving 
a chalk-mark to show where the lower clip is to be sewn. 
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SEWING ON HOOKS 


There are two types of fastenings with hooks; hooks and 
eyes, and hooks and bars. The eyes are loops and the 
ebars are slightly curved strips. There are also two methods 
}of sewing them on, i.e. buttonholing and oversewing. 
'Buttonholing is usually worked on soft materials and 
pversewing on stiff cloths. Hooks must be sewn on first. 


) 


1. Sewing on a hook with buttonhole stitch. The head of the hook 
is only just inside the edge of the opening. Work the stitches very 
closely together all round both rings; then take a few stitches through 
the head of the hook to keep this laid firmly against the material. 


2 


2. Sew on the bar with the same stitch as used for the hooks. The 
slight curve of the bar should face towards the placket opening. 
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3. When oversewing a hook in place 

the metal ring should be completely 

covered to give a neat appearance. Sew 

down the head as before. Use the 

same kind of stitch to sew the bar or 
eye as was used for the hook. 


4 
4. In sewing on an eye, the loop pro- 
trudes a very little way beyond the 
opening, only enough to allow the hook 
to pass through. Sew each side of the 
loop to the edge of the opening with a 
few oversewing stitches. Eyes are used 
when both edges. of the opening meet 
without any wrap. Bars are used when 
the opening is a wrap-over placket type. 
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5. A bar is placed in beyond the edge 

of the opening on the right side. Mark 

the position by wrapping the side with 

the hooks over to the correct fitting 

line, and placing a pin to mark the centre 
of each bar. 


WORKED BUTTONHOLES 


It is usual to work buttonholes on thin material: with buttonhole stitching, and 
to bind them on thick cloth. ~~ . 
First of all cut the buttonhole with a sharp pair of buttonhole scissors on the 4 
double material at the position desired; they must run in the direction of the strain, 
i.e, a vertical opening needs horizontal buttonholes and vice versa. 


|. The buttonhole cut and being oversewn 
first in preparation for the stitching. a3 


3. Oversewing the rounded end. This end 
is towards the opening and the Opposite 
end of the buttonhole is made square. 


4. Working a bar of buttonholing at the 
square end; this is to prevent the buttonhole 
splitting. Either linen thread or silk should 


2. The buttonhole stitching in progress, be used for buttonh 
the thread from the eye of the needle passes too stiff to make 
round the point of the needle at each stitch. must be strong and 
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oling. Sewing cotton is 
a neat heading, which 
at the same time pliable. 
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FLAP 
POCKETS 


Flap pockets are those which are 
used on tailored garments, such as 
jackets and overcoats. The pocket 
itself is loose, on the inside of the 
garment, hanging between the lin- 
ing and the cloth. On these two 
pages we illustrate how a jetted and 
flapped pocket can be made. This 
type of pocket is best completed 
directly after the garment is cut out, 
and before any seams are stitched. 


First determine the position of — 


the pocket and its proposed width. 

Having decided on the width of 
the pocket, proceed to make the 
pocket flaps. Most flaps measure 
23 ins. deep when they are finished, 
which means that they should be 
cut 34 ins. deep to allow for turn- 
ings. The average width of a flap 
pocket intended for an overcoat is 
5} ins. so that it needs to be cut 
64 ins. wide to allow for turnings. 

The flap is made from two pieces 
of material. Lay them right sides 
together; tack and machine round 
the sides and bottom leaving the 
top open. Turn right side out and 
press very flat under a damp cloth. 

Now start to make the pocket by 
marking a horizontal line 53 ins. 
long on the appointed place in the 
front of the garment. This should 
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be done with a tacking thread and 
marked with a pin at right angles, 
as Fig. |. Next turn to the wrong 
side of the garment and tack a strip 
of tailor’s canvas, about |4 ins. wide 
(see Fig. 2) over the same line. The 
pins from the front will act as guide. 

Fig. 3 shows the next step which 
is that of tacking the finished flap 
just above the front tacking line, 
raw edges of the flap touching the 
tacking line as illustrated. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the culmination 
of the next four steps: (a) Cut a 
strip of self-material, 10 ins. long 
and 7 ins. wide, and centre it 
exactly over the marked front line, 
right side downwards, so that it 
covers the flap. (b) Mark the 
pocke: line on this strip, too, 
exactly over the garment marking, 
and frame it with an oblong of 
tacking, joining the strip to the 
garment, just outside the marked 
line. (c) Machine stitch round the 
mark, starting at the lower centre, 
not at a corner. (d) Cut through 
the centre tacking line of the pocket 
and the garment beneath. 

Fig. 5. Take the two pieces of 
pocket and pull them through the 


Opening to the back, in a similar : 


manner to making a buttonhole, 
then stitch them round the three 
sides as Fig. 6. 

Now, as in Fig. 7, carry out the 
final machine stitching on the right 
side of the lower edge of the pocket 


top, and directly above the flap to 
keep the pocket firmly in position. 

Finish off by pressing, and if the 
garment is to be unlined, bias bind 
the edges of the pocket on the 
inside. 


First, make the pocket flap. Determine 
the width by chalking the garment— 
5 ins. to 53 ins. wide for the finished 
flap is usual, allowing extra for turn- 
ings. Lay the two pieces of flap right 
sides together and machine around 
three sides as diagram |. Turn right side 
out and press flat under a damp cloth. 


The average patch pocket is 5 ins. to 
3 ins. wide and 6 ins. deep. The lower 
edges can be rounded off, as our 
diagrams, instead of being cut square. 
Turn down the top edge singly and 
press flat before hemming invisibly on 
the wrong side. Turn in the other 
edges and tack firmly but do not 
stitch. Make two small pleats at each 
corner as you turn the edges inwards 
(Diagram 2) so that the pocket curves 


PATCH POCKETS 


The chief rule about pockets is that they should be com- 
pleted as nearly as possible before being sewn to the garment, — 
and fixed in position on the garment before the main seams 
are stitched. This makes them very much easier to handle. 

The pocket illustrated on this page is the easiest to make. 
It is the simple patch pocket which can be made with or 
without a flap, as desired. : 

Patch pockets vary very much in size. On a topcoat they 
can be as large as 7 ins. wide and 8 ins. deep without looking 
freakish. On a tailored garment they have a firmer and more 
finished appearance if a second row of machine stitching is run 
parallel to the edge, about 3 in. in from the edge of the pocket. 


Tack the pocket on the garment 
(Diagram 3) and hold the front 
of the garment against you, to 
make sure it is straight and in 
the correct position. When 
satisfied on this point, machine 
it carefully on the extreme edge, 
and again } in. in from the pocket 
edge. Now fix the flap in posi- 
tion by laying the raw edges to 
the pocket top (Diagram 4) and 
stitching } in. in from these 
edges. Turn the flap down over 
the pocket (DiagramS) and stitch 
3 in. from the top of the flap, so 
4 that its raw edges are hidden. 
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JETTED 
POCKET 


1. This kind of 
pocket is called a 
jetted pocket; it is 
made on the same 
principle as a bound 
buttonhole. 


3.- The binding for the 
pocket is carried out 
in exactly the same 
manner as for a button- 
hole. (See index.) Be 
sure to press well with 
a damp cloth before 
adding pocket fining 


Mark with tacks 
the shape of the 
opening, and _ bind 
it as for a bound 
buttonhole. 


JETTED POCKETS continued 


MARKING THE LINE OF THE POCKET 
OPENING ON TO PAPER PLACED 
INDER THE GARMENT... . 
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4. To obtain the pattern of the bag 
forming the pocket behind the bound 
opening, place a piece of paper under the 
right side of the opening and draw its 
shape; add the pocket shape of the bag 
below. Draw the shape of the opening — 
on the pattern as shown in diagram 4. — 


~ 


5. Cut this pattern out once in material 
to match the garment and once in thin _ 
lining, allowing }-in. turnings all round 
in the lining. On the square of material, 
allow }-in. turnings round the bottom 
and sides and 3-in. turning along the top. 
Tack the }-in. turnings along the top of 
the piece of lining on to the wrong side, 
and place the fold just below the pocket 
edge, with both wrong sides facing. — 


6. Now take the piece cut from material 
and place it on top of the lining, so that 
sid2 and lower raw edges are together, — 
and tack them. Tack and sew the top 
edge of the upper layer securely to the 
turnings of the upper half of the pocket 
binding. Sew very strongly round the 
pocket bag and neaten the turnings. 
Turn the work to the right side and work 
arrow heads at eachend ofthe pocket and, 
if desired, a line of stem or chain stitch 
round the pocket. Press the work well. 
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BUTTONS 


Buttons can be purchased in infinite variety. They can ring and then through the loop at the end of the thread, 
also be made quite easily. pull tight and proceed to cover the ring with buttonhole 
' Here is a wooden button mould covered with silk. Place stitch. When the buttonholing covers the ring, throw 
* the mould on to the material and cut out a circle a little strands half-way across, twist back to the centre and 
larger than the mould and run a gathering thread round strand out to the quarter, back again to the centre and 
i it. Now cut another circle the same size as the mould. out to the Opposite quarter and back again to the centre 
Draw up the thread to bring the material round the mould _ forming a cross of threads in the middle. The button is 
“and cover the raw edges with the small circle by placing sewn on by stitching over these crossed threads. 
} it over the centre of the button, at the back, and hemming A painted wooden button: plain white wood buttons 
i tts can be painted with water colour and then varnished. 
- Another kind of button can be made with a curtain ring. | Shaped wooden buttons can be stained. 
Thread a needle with a long double thread with the loop Pierced metal buttons are suitable for a woollen dress. 
| farthest from the needle. Put the needle through the Well-cut glass buttons have many uses. 
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LOOPED FASTENINGS 


Looped fastenings are useful on children’s 
underwear, dresses, and any garments made of 
material which is not suitable for buttonholes. 
On a woollen dress these fastenings can form 
good decoration made in material of contrasting 
colour with buttons to match. Where no further 


expense must be incurred the strapping needed 
for the loops can be made of self material. 
Prepare the strapping as for rouleau, ie. a 
crossway tube. See page on rouleau. 
Cut strips of rouleau long enough to double 
over and take the button, adding extra for the 
mitred point, and for inserting the ends between 
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two layers of cloth at the edge of the opening. 

Bend each strip in half, press the top over to 
form a point, and sew it securely to keep it ina 
good shape. The little stitches 
can be seen; they must not go 
through to the right side. 

When it is not convenient to 
use a bar for a hook fastening, 
a worked bar can be made by 
sewing several strands and 
buttonholing them tightly, sim- 
ilar to a worked loop for a 
button fastening, except that 
it usually is put a little way in 
from the edge. 

Another style of looped |. A design for 

; d ; a small frog 

fastening ‘is derived from a fastening. Both 
military source—it is called a plant beh 
“frog” fastening. The old 
Hussar uniforms were decorated and fastened 
with these loops madé of gold braid and 
buttons; today they are chiefly used on men’s 
dressing-gowns, but sometimes they enjoy a 
vogue for fastenings on wool dresses. 

Draw the shape on to stiff paper. Tack the 
braid firmly on to it and sew it securely where 
it overlaps ; the ends of the braid are sewn firmly 
behind an overlap. The frog 
is made in two separate similar 
halves. The large loop on one 
half fastens over a long button 
sewn at the end of the large 
loop of the opposite half. 


2. The prepared loop tacked in 
place on the wrong side of the 
Opening of the garment. 


3. Several loops stitched between 

the garment and its lining. If there 

is no lining, the ends must be 
neatened with a strip of facing 
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continued 


Sometimes one requires 

a small loop to fasten a 

button, such as on the 

, neck of a baby’s garment. 

> A buttonholed loop will 

’ be best for this, so that 

there is practically no 
extra bulk.  ~ 


| LOOPED FASTENINGS 
} 


1. A dress fastening with 
buttons and loops of cord. 
Find how much cord will be 
required for each loop, and 
measure off this distance, plus 
an extra 3 in. for every loop 
required. To prevent the 
cord fraying when cut, wind 
some sewing cotton round 
very tightly at each division, 
and then cut the cord in the 
middle of the 4-in. divisions, 
so that you have a length of 
cord bound at each end for 
every button. 


3. This diagram shows how to work a 
loop. Place a piece of paper under the edge 
of the garment, and place’a pin as shown. 
Secure the end of the thread a little to the 
left of the pin and throw a strand under the 
pin to form a loop, and secure it the same 
distance to the right. Throw another 
strand back again and repeat. Work 
buttonhole stitch over these strands, until 
the loop is full and well formed. 


- GARMENT 
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2. Along the edge of the opening, mark with pins the position of 
the ends of the loops. At these points pierce small holes, and 
insert the ends of the loops. Secure them as invisibly as possible. 
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SHRINKING 


The process of shrinking, if used rightly, 
goes a long way towards making a garment fit 
well. Sometimes when loose materials have 
been cut, especially in the case of neck edges 
and flared seams, the edge will stretch out of 
shape before it can be neatened. Where only a 
little fullness is to be disposed of, at an elbow 
or a skirt waist or a back neck, and where a 
dart will take up too much material, a small 
amount can be shrunk away. In all these 
instances work a neat line of running in fine 
thread through the portion of the garment that 
is to be shrunk and pull it up to the required size. 


I. A coat of firm cloth will fit much better if some 
parts of it are shrunk. The shaded portions in the drawing 
show which parts to shrink. Of course, this must be 
done very carefully in order not to press the garment 
out of shape or ruin the material. The parts of a garment 
which need specially good pressing are the collar and 
revers, also ends of sleeves, seams and hems. To give 
that neat fitting which is so essential, the garment must 
have sharply pressed edges; no bulges can be allowed, 
nor uneven lines. The sleeve board is a necessary tool 
for pressing the wrist edge of a sleeve. Turn the sleeve 
inside out and slip the cuff over the narrow end of the 
board, until it fits rather tightly; lay the cloth over and 
press. Turn the sleeve round until the unpressed part 
is on top of the board, ready to be pressed 
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Lay the work flat on the ironing board or 
blanket, place a wet cloth on it (more water 
is required in this cloth than for ordinary 
pressing), and gently dab a very hot iron on 
the gathers, without letting the weight of it 
rest on them. The heat of the iron will cause 
the water to boil, and so shrink the tubular 
fibres of the wool. 


2. This shows how the 

inward, or concave, curves of 

bodices can be stretched to 

improve their fitting when the 

turnings have been pressed 
back, 
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PRESSING 


One of the most important steps in dress- 
making is the pressing of the seams. If the 
stitching of them has been well done, and the 
pressing carried out correctly, the dress will 
look very professional. - 

It is best nowadays, when there are so many 
different textures of wool, to test a small piece 
of the fabric to see how it reacts to both dry and 
wet pressing. 

Some loose materials shrink quickly if only 
the smallest amount of damping is applied; 
therefore this kind must be pressed dry. Closely 
woven wools will need a damp cloth. 

Put the pressing cloth into warm water, and 
wring out as much as possible. 

Slip the roller underneath the seam, arranging 
it so that the line of stitching runs right along 
the top. 

Make sure the iron is hot enough, but not 
so hot that it will scorch the cloth. Open the 
seam gently with the iron, and lay the damp 
cloth over it. Press the iron down and lift, 
and repeat, but do not rub the iron along the 


seam more than can be helped, as this may > 


stretch it. Put plenty of pressure on the iron 
and be quite sure the seam is open as far as it 
will go. 

After the damp pressing it may be necessary 
to give-a final lighter press. Lay a piece of old 
dry linen over the seam and press again, without 


' so much pressure on the iron. 


When it is necessary to iron parts of the 
garment other than seams, to remove creases, 
try the dry method first before applying the 
damp cloth, in case the part pressed changes 
colour. Never press wool without a cloth 
between the material and the iron, or it will 
leave a shiny mark. Wool threads are really 
small tubes; the heat of the iron breaks these 
down and: if there is nothing to protect the 
material the iron will press and polish these 
flattened fibres. 


VELVETS AND DELICATE MATERIALS 


Some materials need special care in pressing, 
while others cannot be pressed at all, and some 
can only be lightly ironed. 

Velvet, velveteen and plush cannot be pressed 
‘like other materials. When seams have to be 
opened, stand the iron up on its end and pass 
the seam over it with the wrong side against 
the iron. Do not allow one part of the velvet 
to stay on the iron, move it backwards and 


forwards rapidly to prevent the sharp edges of 
the iron leaving an imprint. 

Never press or iron a pile material in any 
other way than described here, as weight will 
crush the hairs which form the texture of the 
fabric. 

To freshen up a velvet dress, hang it up in 
the bathroom when you are bathing and the 
steamy air will loosen and raise the pile. 

To raise the pile from a bad crush, hold the 
dress over a steaming kettle, or place a wet 
cloth over a hot iron and hold the affected part 
over it, right side up, so that the steam rises up 
and through the fabric. 

Some artificial silks will “cook” if only a 
moderately hot iron is placed on them, so that 
these materials must be pressed by weight only. 
When ironing a silk which shines, lay at least 
two fine-textured cloths over it before applying 
the iron. 

Fur cannot be pressed at all with heat, 
neither can leather; it must be done by weight. 
Often heavy pressure with the thimble will be 
sufficient. 

Take great care when pressing lace not to use 
the iron too hot, nor to press so heavily that 
the fine threads break. 

Never press any material so hard that it is 
stretched, or pushed out of shape. 

When pressing embroidered articles, the type 
of work and materials must be carefully 
considered, and on these will depend whether 
the articles are pressed or stretched. Pressing 
must be done over a soft surface; fold an 
ironing blanket into four and use the iron only 
just hot enough to smooth the fabric. Linen 
creases badly during work, and, providing it 
has been embroidered with white or a colour 
fast to boiling water, the best way is to press 
it under a damp cloth. Where materials and 
colours are more fragile, they must be stretched 
and not ironed. Obtain a drawing-board and 
cover it with blotting paper and then with a 
smooth, white cloth. Damp the work thor- 
oughly all over, and carefully pin it down on 
to the board. Begin at the centre of an edge, 
and work out gradually to the corners, pulling 
the material the same way as the thread. As 
this is left until it is dry, be sure to use rustless 
pins. 

Lace can be stiffened if it is first damp- 
ened with water in which a little sugar has 
been dissolved. 
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3. Example machine- 
made box pleats 
finished at the top 
with hand-worked 
honeycomb smocking. 


PLEATS 


These illustrations show material pleated in a variety 
of ways. 

All straight pleats (not fan pleats), must run parallel 
to the warp thread of the material and must be marked 
and tacked very carefully. If the folded edge of the 
pleat goes off the grain, it will hang in a bad line. 

When cutting out a skirt having pleats, it will save 
material if the section to be pleated is cut separately 
and let in at the bottom of a seam; this also obviates 
extra thickness above the pleat. 
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I. A box pleat 
partly stitched down 
as for a skirt. 


2. Knife pleats as 
used on a_ skirt, 
partly stitched down 
and the end of the 
stitching finished 
with an arrow head 
or a sprat head 
Both of the above 
methods can be done 
by hand. Where a 
number of pleats 
are required, or if 
fine box pleating is 
to be used, it should 
be done by machin- 
ery. There are 
shops which  spe- 
cialize in this work. 


PLEATS continued 


Sets of small pleats and pleated skirts should be done by 
machinery. Many shops specialize in pleatings of the kind 
shown here: the cost is low considering the amount of time and 
* worry the dressmaker is saved by this process. 

» Hems should not be allowed beyond the length of the pleating, 
| the edge must be neatened with either picot or overlock stitch, 
e:both of which can be done at the pleating factory. To prepare 
| the material to be pleated consider the length required and add 
2 in. at the top for turnings and } in. at the bottom for waste 


which is cut away after the overlocking or picoting is done. 

Next find out how much material will be required La 
for one pleat of the kind chosen, or, if grouped aa 
pleatings are wanted, then the amount needed for iy L 
each group; multiply this by the number of pleats aa 
or groups. Pleating takes three times the amount of 
material that would be needed for a plain panel. 


I. Cutting the waste 
material to form the 
picoted edge. 


2. Fine box pleats 
: made by machine. 


3. Narrow knife 
pleats. 


4. French pleating, 
a box pleat in the 
centre and narrow 
knife pleats falling 
in opposite direc- 
tions from either 
side. Any combina- 
tion of knife and 
box pleats can be 
worked. 
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FRILLS 


Frills, particularly hand-worked 
ones, form a very dainty edging 
for a baby’s or a child’s dress. 


I. A prepared frill of fine material, 
one edge has been neatened with whip- 
ping, and the other has been turned down 
once on to the wrong side, and a gathering 
thread run very near the top. A con- 
tinuous thread must run the length of 
the frill. Pull up the gathering threads 
of the frills to give pleasant fullness. 
Don’t make the frills so full that they 
stand out a long way from the garment. 


2. Mark the position of the frills with 
lines of tacking, showing where the top 
of each frill is to be sewn. 


3. The frills sewn in place, they over- 
lap half their width. Each one is run on 
by hand and the top frill is neatened with 
buttonhole stitching in silk to match the 
material. A very charming effect will 
be given to the frills if little posies or 
single daisies are embroidered here and 
there on the frills. 
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FRILLS continued 


Before purchasing ready-made frilling, consider its washing 
qualities. Some of the artificial silk varieties are of such cheap 
quality that they will not stand laundering. Some of the better 
ones will not look well when washed, because of the impossibility 
of ironing the frills; the only alternative is to have them dry 
cleaned. 

Crossway frills make attractive decoration for young girls’ and 
children’s party frocks. They are suitable for any kind of thin 
material, but are most effective in taffetta, cotton, or fine wool. 

The fullness of each frill or flounce is determined by the amount 
of curve it is cut on; a frill cut from a small circle will be much 
fuller than one cut from a large circle. 


{. A circular frill with machine picoted 
edge, joined to the garment in a vandyked 
line. 


2. This pattern will give a much fuller 
frill than 3. 


gene kind of curve to cut when only 
slight fullness is required in the frill. 
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SMOCKING: 
PREPARING THE MATERIAL 


Transfers for use in the preparation of smocking 
are so cheap and easy to use that it is scarcely 
worth the trouble of marking the dots with pencil. 

Consider the kind of material and smocking 
to be used. A fine linen or silk will require close 
dots, and coarse material will need open dots. 
Honeycomb smocking will need the transfer 
stamped on the right side. Patterned smocking 
will have the transfer on the wrong side of the 
material, because not all the dots are covered. 
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1. Here is seem the method for 
preparing *honeycomb smocking—a 
small stitch is picked up at each dot. 
For both methods, pull up the threads 
evenly and fairly tightly and wind 
each one round a pin which has been 
secured in the material at the end of 
the stitching. 
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2. This shows how the material is 
prepared for patterned smocking—a 
long stitch is picked up between dots. . 


SMO CKIN G continued 


i 4 !and 2. The two movements of honeycomb smocking 2 
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Honeycomb smocking is worked by sewing the ‘“‘ reeds ’”’ or flutes in 
pairs, working up and down between two rows, catching alternate 
reeds with two stitches. (Figs. | and 2.) 


The most popular style of smocking for infants’ dresses is the simple 
“reed ’’ smocking. Fig. 3 shows how this is worked—it is a kind of 
stem stitch, each stitch picking up one reed or flute. Light embroidery 
in chain stitch is very effective worked with it. 

As shown in Fig. 4 only about four or five rows of smocking are needed 
for an infant’s frock. As the child grows older it is usual to increase 
the depth of the smocking on the little dresses and to employ more 
elaborate smocking designs. 
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SMOCKING 


continued 


Here are three illustrations showing how 
effective smocking can be, worked in panels 
of different shapes. On dresses for small 
children, it is usual to work the smocking 
over the gathers below the yoke, right round 
back and front, but for older children groups 
of smockings in squares, oblongs or triangles 
are sufficient trimming. 
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1. Honeycomb smocking being worked on 

the gathered pleats. The needle is shown 

passing down a fold from one line of dots to 
another, 


2. Smocking on velvet gives a delightfully 
soft effect. 


3. Smocking combined with embroidery 
can be effective on the older child’s dress. 


GAUGING OR SHIRRING 


Gauging is used as a means of disposing of fullness in a 


stitches worked by hand or rows of loose machine stitching 
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which are afterwards drawn up and securely fastened off. 


decorative way. It can be done with rows of running 


1. Rows of even running 
stitches worked by hand. Use 
strong threads which must be 
long enough to reach from end 
to end of the row without a join. 


2. Gauging. by means of the 
sewing machine. Loosen the top 
tension and lengthen the stitch. 
Work as many rows as required 
an even distance apart and pull 
up the spool thread, which is on 
the underside of the work, until 
the gauging reaches the required 
measurements. A contrasting 
thread may be used to give a 
slight note of decoration, 


TUCKS AND ARROW HEADS 


It is possible to make shaped tucks 
on some materials. 

Thin woollens, like wool crépe 
de Chine and wool crépe, are suit- 
able, because the extra fullness at 
the ends of the tucks can be disposed 
of so easily by shrinking. 


—$=, 
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I. Curved tucks to trim the bodice of a 
plain-surfaced woo! cloth dress. The shape of 
the tucks is marked with a line of tacking first, 
then the material is carefully folded along the 
tacks and the tuck very firmiy tacked. Take 
as small an amount for the tuck as possible 
Stitch by machine and when all the tucks are 
done, press them well, being careful to shrink 
away all superfluous fullness at the ends. 
Arrow heads make a good finish to this tuck. 


2. To prepare an arrow head, mark a 
triangle in cotton, using three large stitches. 


3. Thread the needle with buttonhole 
twist, or some other firm, fairly thick thread 
and bring it up from the back at the lower 
left-hand corner. Pick up a small amount of 
material at the apex of the triangle. 


4. Insert the needle into the right-hand 

corner and bring it out against the thread which 

issues from the left-hand corner. Now pass to 

the top and pick up the material directly 

below the previous stitch. Continue stitching 
until the triangle is full. 


5. A finished arrow head. 


1. When the tuck is to follow the thread 

of the material, one thread can be pulled 

Out to give a guiding line, and it can be used 

as the fold of the tuck or as the sewing line. 

Here are three threads pulled to form 

guiding lines for the three tucks in the next 
photograph. 


2Z. Tucks in fine georgette; the pulled 

threads run along’ the folds. Fine silk was 

used for the sewing, which was done by 

hand; do not use the machine for tucks on 
such delicate materials. 


HAND TUCKS 


Tucks will make very dainty 
trimming on fine lingerie, or a 
blouse, or on a baby’s gown. 
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SHOULDER STRAPS 


Bias binding bought on a card can be used _ sides facing, and edge-stitch them together to 


to make shoulder straps. For each strap cut within | in. of each end. 
two pieces, each the length required, plus 2 ins. Slip the top hem of the garment between the 
for turnings. two layers of crossway, and hem round the 


Tack them through the middle with wrong three sides of each. 


x 
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I. The bias binding strap. 


2. The strap sewn on. 


A slip, the length of which can 
be altered according to that of the 
dress, is easily made when shoulder 
straps are adjustable. 


3. A glance at the picture will show how 
they are made; double material of the dress 
slip itself would be suitable. Prepare each 
strap by cutting material 2 ins. wide and 
the required average length plus 3 ins.; 
this will give $-in. turning and 2} ins. for 
additional length. Fold in half wrong side 
out, and stitch, taking 4-in. turnings. 
Open out the turnings by pressing them 
between finger and thumb, then turn the 
strap on to the right side. Tack it with the 
seam down the centre of one side. Turn 
in one end straight, and the other to form 
a point, and press. There are two ways of 
fastening these, one is to work a buttonhole 
at the pointed end and the other is to work 
a loop to fasten over the button. Choose 
very flat pearl or linen buttons. Special 
thin pearl buttons are made for use on 
lingerie and these will be suitable for the 
strap fastenings. Sew the first button 
2ins. up from the front; another | in. 
away and still another | in. beyond that. 
Sew the straight end to the back of the slip 
and work a flat buttonholed bar on the 
front where an ordinary strap would be 
sewn on. The strap threads through this 
and fastens on to one of the buttons. 
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MAKING STRAPS continued 


‘It is as well for the needle- 
woman to know how to 
‘make various kinds of 
vstraps, because each type 
4s applicable to a different 
style of garment. 


pis 


1. End the discomfort of a 
slipping shoulder strap in this 
way. Sew a short length of 
narrow ribbon to the turnings 

of the shoulder seam; neaten 

the end of the ribbon and sew 
the smaller half of a press stud 
on to it. Sew the larger half 
of the fastener on to the 
shoulder seam turnings, the 
length of the ribbon away. 


2. A very good method for a strap 
to fasten the ‘left-hand side of a 
double-breasted coat is shown here. 
A buttonhole loop is worked on the 
edge of the facing and a strap of 
double lining sewn at the armhole. 
Make a double strap by cutting a 
strip of lining 2 ins. wide and a little 
longer than will be required, stitch 
it in half to make a tube and turn it 
out with the aid of a pencil. 


3. Turning the strap right side out. 
After stitching the strap in half, 
stitch across one end in either a point 
or a straight line. Pull the tube 
apart just below the stitched end, 
and push the end inside; take up the 
pencil and insert the blunt end into 
the tube. Proceed to push pencil 
and the end of the strap further and 
further down until it protrudes at the 
end and continue until the whole of 
the strap is on the right side, when 
the pencil can be slipped out. 


PART IV 


SIMPLE TAILORING 


THE TAILORED LOOK 


What are the points which go to make a 
well-tailored garment? 

Here are a few with which the needlewoman 
should be acquainted :— 

1. The right kind of material. This is 
just as important as good workmanship. 
The best work put on to the wrong kind of 
material will never make a well-tailored coat or 
dress. Generally, closely woven wools should 
be chosen in preference to loose fabrics. 

2. A well-cut pattern with well-shaped 
seams, good curves and straight lines, is 
essential. 

3. All seams must be strongly tacked, with 
the lines well formed. 

4. The garment will need to be very care- 
fully fitted, the seams being ripped and 
retacked until a satisfactory fit is gained. A 
little patience will be needed here. 

5. Good pressing is one of the most 


important of all the tailoring processes. 
Notes on pressing are given later. 
6. Finishings must be done perfectly, 


buttonholes beautifully worked, lining put 

in to the exact tension (see page on linings), 

and pockets well sewn‘and placed. 

Tailoring processes are carried out on 
material made of animal fibres, which, because 
they are hollow and scaley, can be modelled 
with heat and pressure to shape a garment. 
Although silk is an animal fibre, all but the 
very heavy kinds are too fine for tailoring. 
Sometimes the heavier linens are made up into 
tailored suits. Four different animals supply 
wool for dress fabrics—sheep, goats, camels 
and alpacas, many of them being reared 
specially for their fleece producing qualities. 
After the fleece has been clipped, it is sorted 
into grades and scoured to clean out dust and 
some of the natural oil. It is the natural oil 
remaining in the fibres which makes new wool 
garments so hard to get clean in the first wash. 

Some wool is spun without much preparation 
and is called “ woollen,” while other wool is 
carded, gilled and combed, turning it into a 
strongly twisted thread called ‘ worsted.” 
Worsted is more expensive than woollen. 
Dyeing is done either before the wool is spun 


or after, and so we get terms of “dyed in 
the wool” and “piece dyed.” 

After various processes to strengthen, thicken — 
and shrink the cloth, it is given a softer surface; 
a pile is roughed up and then cut to give the 
desired texture. A good test for quality is to 
burn a piece of wool and if it turns to a bubbling — 
paste, it is of good quality, but if, on the other 
hand, it flares, there can be little doubt there 
iS some cotton in it. 

Some definitions of tailoring terms:— 

1. Single-breasted ; having only just enough 
wrap-over to take button and buttonhole 
fastenings, the line of buttons cae down 
the centre front. 

2. Double-breasted ; fataaet a much wider 
wrap so that the line of buttons comes well 
to the side of the centre. A second set of 
buttons may be sewn down the other side to 
give balance. 

3. Link; having no wrap, the edges touch 
down the centre, the fastening is made by 
two buttons linked with a cord. 

4. Fly-front style; the buttonholes are not 
visible, being worked on a separate under- 
layer of the facing. 

5. Eton style; short 
fairly tight fitting. 

6. Norfolk style; having box pleats from 
the back and chest lines running down to 
the waist where they are stitched into a band 
which has a flat basque below. 

Another important point to remember in 
order to attain a well-tailored appearance, is to 
choose material that will be suited to the style 
of the garment, and to carry out the work in 
methods applicable to the type of cloth. There 
is Such a vast selection of woollen fabrics manu- 
factured today, that it is too easy to buy what 
attracts, rather than what is suited to the 
requirements. It is a good rule never to have 
a tailored garment unless good quality cloth 
can be afforded. The beginner would be wise 
to commence with a skirt, and then pass on to 
making a short, loose, summer coat rather 
than starting straight away on a winter coat 
of heavy cloth; in this way the processes of 
tailoring are learned in easy stages 


to the waist, and 
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SIMPLE TAILORING 


continued 


A FEW USEFUL HINTS 


Tailors frequently use some stitches which are 
not used in dressmaking; each has its own 
purpose. 


I. Renting. This stitch is used to join collars to 
revers when this process is being done by hand. 
The materials to be joined are laid side by side, right 
side up; sometimes raw-edged if it is extremely closely 
woven cloth, or else a narrow turning is tacked on to the 
wrong side first. Bring the thread, which should be fine 
sewing silk, out through the fold of the lower material, 
take it straight across and into the fold of the upper 
material, and bring it out of the same fold a little to the 
left, pass over to the lower fold and repeat the process. 


Because the stitch is small and straight it will sink down 
into the thread of the cloth. Sometimes a human hair 
is used for the sewing. 


Private stitching. To join one piece of material 

which has been stitched, such as a pocket, to another 

which has not been stitched. Small running stitches 

are placed over the machine stitching to look like one set 
of machining only. 


Fine drawing. A kind of fine darning for tears in 
thick cloth. Tack the tear on to paper, wrong side up, 
so that the raw edges meet, and lightly darn in slightly 
slanting lines from side to side, not taking the needle 
through on to the right side. When finished, scratch 
the darn lightly to fluff up the material over the stitches. 


2. Stoating, for joining very thick cloth. Cut the edges level and hold 
them together, wrong side outward; take a fine needle threaded with very 
fine silk and oversew, picking up only half the thickness of the cloth from 
the wrong side. When finished, slightly fray the join on the right side. 


3. Tailors’ buttonholes are either cut with a small round hole at the 
outer end or else are pear-shaped. 


4. The buttonhole with round hole punched. A small corner is snipped 

off each side, making it pear-shaped. In order to get a very firm edge to 

a buttonhole, a tailor will sometimes lay a piece of buttonhole cord along 
the cut edge and work over it. 


5. The seams of a bodice or sleeve which are very much shaped must 
be well notched, so that they will keep their shape and be sharply defined. 


Pay 
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COAT PATTERNS 


Coats not only need more shape and fitting than other garments, 
but the material needs to swing in a different way. For instance, 
whereas the shoulder seam of a dress comes practically along the 
top of the shoulder, the seam of a coat extends about 2 ins. further 
back, also the front is wider and the back is narrower. 


Here is a draft of a costume coat based on the bodice 
block. The drawing shows clearly where the draft is 
altered. Trace the shape of the bodice block on to 
cutting-out paper; that ruled in squares will be best. 


|. Take off 4 in. from the back shoulder and add it to 
the front, shaping the new front shoulder line as 
shown. 


2. Take off | in. from the back armhole, sloping it to 
the waist and add this | in. to the front armhole. 


3. On the back pattern, mark the centres of the 
armhole, waist and hips, and connect these lines. 


4. Mark a point I} ins. to the right of the centre waist 
and Id ins, to the left of the centre hip. Join these 
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points to the centre armhole. Thus there will be a 
pattern for a centre-back and a side-back which 
overlaps the centre-back at the hip in order to give 
a little more fullness. 


- Mark similar points on the front, and construct the 


pattern. 


- Add an extra 3ins. to the centre front to give 


enough for a wrap over. Re-draw the neckline. 


- Construct a dart at the front shoulder. Mark the 


centre of the shoulder seam and draw a line 4 ins. 
long at right angles to it. Measure 3 in. each side 
of the centre shoulder and connect these to the 
base of the line. 


- The centre front must be dropped | in. longer. 


COAT PATTERNS 
continued 


. 
A 
a 
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Adaptation of the block to make a pattern for a three- or four-piece 
long coat. Alter the block pattern as for a coat and take down to 


full length. 


1. From a point half-way along the shoulder line, take 2. A-B=depth of collar 


a straight line down to a point half-way along the waist (3 ins.). 

and continue it down to the hem. This gives a guide A-C=half length of 
line for the side-front seam. The seam gap is lin. neck of coat taken 
wide at the shoulder; it meets at the bust and widens tightly. 

out to 2 ins. at the waist. It meets again at the hip and) js 3 in. down and 
then overlaps, gradually, down to the hem. The amount 1 jn. out from C. 

of this overlap will depend on how much fullness is E js 4 in. up from line B 
required in the skirt of the coat. An average figure will nee A-D-E-B 5 


require about the proportion shown here. The back of 
the coat can be plain, or it can be seamed in a similar The dotted line is the 
manner. centre back. 
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USING CANVAS 
FOR COLLARS 


Canvas is used in tailored 
garments to give resistance. 
to wear, that is, to prevent 
those parts where it is 
inserted from losing their 
shape. Linen canvas is best, 
although it is a little more 
expensive than cotton, 
because it does not lose 
“ body” during wear. 

The usual parts of a 
garment to be reinforced 
with canvas are revers, 
collars and cuffs. In the 
revers, the canvas is usually 
cut with the way of the 
material matching that of 
the garment, but in collars 
and cuffs it is usual to cut 
it on the cross. 


I. How to prepare a 
collar and its canvas. The 
upper collar (for draft, see 
Index) is cut on the 
straight of the material in 
one piece, but the canvas 
and under collar are each 
Cut in two crossway pieces, 
joined at the centre back 
with a slightly concave 
seam. 


2. The canvas interlining 
seamed at the centre back. 


3. The under collar is cut 
like the canvas and the 
seam pressed flat. 


See eter esc suuee eee S| 


REVERS 


The canvas is cut the same Flee orm eee mnren yrmeanrypmucreainnyire pe min ——— 
say of the thread as the coat. ee | 
'p to the turnover of the 
ever it is the width of the 
icing, but beyond that it 
idens out in a curve to the 
smhole. Note how the can- 
"ais is slit at the armhole and 
‘ne shoulder, to prevent it 
«raining the garment. Mark 
e position of the fold of the 
ever and run a piece of black 
ape along this fold, which is 
early on the cross of the 
naterial, to act as a bridle to 
srevent the garment and the 
anvas stretching. Pad stitch 
Ye Canvas to the rever to keep 

them together. 


- The first stitch in pad 
titching. Pick up only a 
hread or two of material 
nder the canvas, holding the 
york well over the finger. 


» The downward row of 

ad stitching. The work is 

ever turned for this second 

ow. Note the turning stitch 
at the top. 


“\ Rows of machine stitching will give a collar and 
revers a well-tailored appearance. It is important 
that the rows are carefully marked or worked 
with the aid of the quilter foot. (See Index.) 
—— If the material is already fairly stiff and of firm 
cloth, it will not be necessary to have an inter- 
2 lining, because the stitching will add a certain 
amount of stiffness. 
With careful manipulation of the stitch and 
) , tension, this stitching can be done in thick silk. 
A larger stitch will be required and a thicker 
needle than the one used for ordinary sewing. 
Experiment on spare material until the right tension 
and stitch are found. 
oe Another attractive idea for revers, is to make 
laa ae that side of them which folds outward of either 
een tee different cloth or in a darker tone of the same 
3 material as that of the garment. 
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LININGS 


The art of putting in a lining is to get it not 
too tight and not too loose. The best material 
to use is silk, real or artificial; there are some 
good artificial silks, satins and crépes de Chine 
which wear very well and are also cheap. All 
coat seams must be pressed first. 

The easiest way for the amateur to line a coat 
is to cut the lining from the pattern, marking 
carefully the position of the edge of the front 
facing, and then to stitch it together about } in. 
outside the fitting lines (so as to get the lining 
a little larger) and to leave 14-in. turnings 


beyond the line of the facings and the botto 
hem. 

Tack 4-in. turning round the back neck anc 
fronts, and press, being careful not to stre 
the lining down the fronts. 

Begin to put the lining in by pinning th 
centre back neck to the centre back neck of th 
coat, then pin the shoulder seams and arm. 
holes together. Next pin side seams and lastl 
the fronts; be sure the lining is a little loose 
than the coat across the fronts and down thi 
front facings. : 


comncopmmemens oe oamepcnom oo 


I. Slip stitch the lining in. 


2. Catch stitch for hem. 
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LININGS 


: continued 


3. The hem of a coat will set well if it is turned up once, and 
either herringbone or catch stitch worked over the raw edge. 
The lining is hemmed up on to itself and not attached to the 
coat at the bottom. Of course this will not do for a fraying coat 
material. Prepare the hem of the coat in the same way but 
turn the bottom of the lining up to a line about } in. above the 
bottom of the coat, and slip stitch along so that the lining will 
protect the hem of the coat. Great care must be taken with 
this process to see that the lining is not so tight that it makes 
the coat bag nor so loose that it hangs below the coat. Stitch in 
the coat sleeves. Sleeve linings are easy to put in. Stitch up 
the lining and press seams in it and the coat sleeves. Keep both 
sets of sleeves on the wrong side. 


4. Attach the seam turnings of the lining to the seam turnings 
of the sleeve, then turn the lining so that it is on the right side 
and enveloping the coat sleeve. The bottom of the sleeve should 
have been turned up over a piece of crossway canvas and secured 
with loose catch stitches. Slip stitch the lining round the wrist 
and then turn the sleeve on to the right side of the garment. 
Bring the lining up and over the turnings of the armhole, fold 
a turning to the wrong side and slip stitch on to the machine 
stitches round the armhole. 
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PADDINGS @g 


One of the chief features of ment is built up; in other words, the _ 
difference between a professionally tailor compensates for, or counter- 
well-tailored coat and an amateur’s balances, any abnormality in the 


4 
E 
effort, is the way the tailored gar- figure. A hard, sharp shoulder is 
smarter for a coat than is the soft 
dress shoulder, therefore, the tailor 
builds up the shoulder line with a 
padding of cotton wool. When the 
side of an armhole sags in, he will 
‘sew a roll of padding round the 
inside turnings. 
| 


Re ae 


1. The padding round a back 
armhole. 


2. Round-shouldered figures 
often need padding at the back 
armhole, either all round or 
else half-way from the shoulder 
seam. Let the padding, which 
can be wadding, taper off 
gradually. 
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PADDINGS 


continued 


I. A round-shouldered and stooping figure 

may need padding at the front shoulder dart. 

A layer of wadding tacked to the seam will 
be enough. 


2. Padding attached 
to the front dart. 


3. Most shoulders need a little padding at the top 
of the armhole, sloping shoulders will need more 
than square ones; the exact amount will be found 
by experiment. A certain amount of padding will 
be required to keep large topped sleeves in good 
shape, and the necessary amount will depend on the 
size of the sleeve top. For some, a piece of peter- 
sham sewn round the top of the armhole will do. 
A puffy-topped sleeve will need a padded roll. 


4. This is the 
shape to make 
the roll. Cut it 
in wadding and 
sew it between 
pieces of lining. 


5. The roll sewn 
in place. 
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PART V 


UNDERWEAR 
SEWING BUTTONS ON LINGERIE 


The first purpose of buttons on lingerie is 
purely practical; decoration is seldom con- 
sidered. There are various types of buttons for 
this purpose; plain linen without holes, linen 
with holes, rubber and pearl buttons. 

When choosing buttons consider 


if «fhe 


1. Plain linen buttons. Sew down with several strands 
across the middle; then blanket stitch over the strands to 
protect them. 


2, A very good way of sewing on a two-holed button 

which will be subjected to a lot of strain, i.e. shoulder 

straps. Cut a short length of fine elastic. Pierce a hole 

in the garment with a stiletto, being careful not to crack 

the threads of the material. Thread the button on to 

the elastic, pass the end of this through the hole and 
secure strongly on the wrong side. 
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garment will be laundered entirely by hand, su 
as fine silk underwear, or if it will be pas 
through a wringer. 


latter linen or rubber, according to perso 
preference. 


3. The usual method of sewing on linen buttons having 

holes. Sew them on securely with several stitches of 

double thread, leaving them slightly loose. Bring the 

thread up to the right side under the button, and make 

a shank by twisting it round and round the stitches until 

they are full. This allows space for the thickness of the 
buttonhole. 


4. To sew on a four-holed pearl or linen button. 

Work through the holes in pairs, taking the stitches in 

alternate directions, making a neat cross. Wind a shank 
at the back of the button. 


SEWING ON TAPES 
AND RIBBONS 


1. When a very narrow shoulder strap 
is required it is well to commence it 
from two slanting pieces of ribbon to 
“brace’’ it and prevent it from falling off 
the shoulders. Here, two flat bows 
neaten the sewing on the side straps. 
Join the main shoulder strap at the 
junction of the two side straps very 
securely. 


2. A length of tape for a tie fastening. 
The tape is put on to the wrong side 
and it extends below the hem. Sew all 
round and then work two diagonal lines 
of back stitching across the part which 
covers the hem; the stitches must go 
through to the right side. 


3. A wide ribbon strap sewn on plainly. 

The stitches down each side do not go 

through to the right side. The end of 
the ribbon is turned in once. 


SEWING LINGERIE 


Many needlewomen like to make their undies by hand; they take 
great joy in handling the fine silks and linens. Here are a few hints on 
making lingerie by hand and the processes used. 

Firstly, use strong sewing threads; Sylko will be best. Sew with a 
well-made needle which will not destroy the finest threads. 

Secondly, be sure that all sewing is fastened on and off securely. 
Running must have a back stitch every seventh or eighth stitch, to prevent 
the thread pulling up or tightening. 


I. A hand-worked run and fell seam; note the occasional back stitch in the row of 
running. 


2. A flat seam for only the very best lingerie. 
sides facing; cut the turnings 4 in. wide, 
worked only just tight enough to goo 


Tack and run the seam with right 
and neaten the raw edges with oversewing, 
ver the edge without curling it into a roll. 


SEWING LINGERIE 


continued 


3. A french seam worked by hand. 


4 and 5. A seam on flannel. it is prepared as for a run and fell 

seam, with one turning wider than the other, but instead of hemming 

the wider over the narrower, it is caught down with herringbone 
stitch and no turnings are taken. 


GUSSETS 


Ends of openings on night-wear and underwear need specially 
strong finishings to stand the wear and constant laundering. 
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I. Here is a hemmed opening with a buttonholed bar worked across the 
end to take the strain. 


2. To prepare the opening, hem both sides, running the fold off to nothing 

at the point; oversew the bottom of the opening before continuing to hem 

the second side; then work a few buttonhole stitches round the end of the 

slit and throw four threads across about tin. from the end and buttonhole 
these together closely. 


3. The ends of side seams on shirts and sleeves, also pyjama sleeve openings, 

need a small gusset to take the strain. These are small squares of double 

material inserted in the ends of the openings. Join the garment with a run 
and fell seam and hem both sides of the opening beyond 
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Re ee 


4. Cut a I}in. square of 

material and crease small 

turnings on the wrong side 
all round. 


5. Put one corner as Close as 
possible into the top of the 
opening, right sides out; hold 
edge to edge, and oversew the 
folds together down both sides 
from top corner to side 
corners. Turn the work and 
fold the square in half diagon- 
ally, and hem over on to the 
wrong side, placing opposite 
points level, one on each side 
of the top of the opening. 
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LACE 


2. An insertion with a double 
band of material beyond. Cut 
the edge to be trimmed deep 
enough to take the width of 
insertions and band. Neaten the 
edge of the garment. Whip one 
side of the insertion to it by 
placing right sides together and 
joining with whipping stitch (see 
page 91), turn the insertion up 
and press the seam with finger 
and thumb. Cut a -strip of 
material twice the desired width 
of the band, plus turnings. Tack 
or press the turnings on to 
wrong side and whip one edge 
to the edge of the insertion, 
right sides together. Press and 
hem the other edge on to the 
wrong side of the whipping. 


AND INSERTIONS 


There are various ways 
of using lace as trimming. 
The edge of the material 
to be so decorated may be 
neatened with a narrow 
bind or whipped. It is best 
that this should be done 
first. 


1. The edge whipped and a 

narrow crocheted lace added; 

threaded running stitch is work- 

ed on the material just below 

the edge. The lace is kept to 

the same tension as the garment 
edge. 
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3. Insertion and lace edging. 
Cut edge of garment correct 
depth calculating total width of 
insertion, plain single band and 
lace edging. Neaten the edge 
of the garment, add the inser- 
tion, then the plain band, and 
lastly the lace edging. If it is 
desired to have the lace slightly 
full, pull up the thick thread 
which will be found through the 
heading of the lace; whip on in 
| the usual way. 
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LACE INSETS 


These make charming decoration for “luxury” garments. The 


essentials of this work are:— 


Good materials; both the lace and the fabric must be strongly 


made. If good quality cannot be afforded do not trim garments 
with this method. The work is not a quick method and it will be a 
waste of time on cheap materials which will fray when cut away from 
behind the lace. Strong sewing must be done and the thread used 
must be a good match and of silk if possible. 

Beautifully made lace insets and motifs can be bought at reasonable 
prices, and good quality silks are always an economy, because they 
withstand wear and constant laundering for a long time. Here are 
shown a yoke inset for a nightdress and a small motif for lingerie. 


xe ” EE LTR I ae SEL a Mie EE “ — 


1. To prepare the nightdress top for the lac k 
pattern and cut its shape from if ie Cre 


turnings at the top. Pin the lace on beginni 
pins called lils and placing them at right angles to the edge. 
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yoke on the paper 
the paper. Cut out the garment, allowing Pi ae 


ng from the centres, using small lace 
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LACE INSETS 


continued 


2. Tack the lace in place on the 
right side, using soft cotton and small 
stitches. Proceed to sew it down with 
small oversewing stitches worked 
straight across the edge. These 
stitches must be as close as possible. 
It is best to hold the work with the 
yoke away from the worker so that 
the needle enters the lace from 
the top; the stitches should cover the 
whipped edge which runs round the 
yoke. Remove the tacks and turn 
the work to the wrong side. Cut the 
turnings to about ¢in. wide and 
oversew them as tightly as possible 
without pulling up the work. 


3. The wrong side of the motif 
after it has been oversewn. 


4. The right side of the motif after 
pressing. 
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SCALLOPS AS EDGINGS 


Scallops are a way of neatening and decorating edges of household linen and also 
of lingerie. 

When working for household purposes, the linen must be firm and strong and the 
work done with a thread a little thicker than that of the linen; when for lingerie, use 
a soft silk thread on either fine linen, cotton, or firm, good silk. When cutting out for 
scalloping allow about I-in. turnings. Tack or mark the turnings and mark the edge 
of the scallops to it. 

A penny and a halfpenny and a pencil are the tools required. Place the halfpenny 
to the line and draw round half of it; repeat all along the edge. Take the penny and 
mark the inner line of the scallop. 
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I. Work a row of af RD ee 

running stitches along i 

both lines of the 
scalloping. 
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2. Begin the button- 
hole stitching over the 
scalloped markings. 
Place the stitches very 
close together, work- 
. ing the heading in a 
Saks well-shaped line. 
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SCALLOPS AS EDGINGS 


continued 


3. When the scalloping is finished, cut away the superfluous turnings with a 


pair of small, sharp scissors. 


4. It is possible to work other shaped scallops besides semi-circular ones. A 
pointed scalloping marked with the aid of the corner of a card and the inner 


lines with a penny as before. Three chain stitches emphasize the upper points. 
Hide 
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ELASTIC THREADING 


Elastic is inserted when it is necessary to the most usual garments which need elastic. 
have the garment tight enough in wear to keep To thread the elastic, pass the end of it 
it in place and yet able to expand to pass it through the eye of a bodkin and insert this into 
over a large part of the figure without there the hem, blunt end first, work it along the hem 
being an opening. Blouses and knickers are — slipping the fullness on to the elastic. 


I. A hem prepared to take 

elastic. Make a hem I4 times 

the width of the elastic and 

stitch it by machine at the top 

and bottom; hand hemming is 
not strong enough. 


2. The appearance of this 
kind of hem when the elastic 
is threaded through. 

2 


3. Where there is not enough 
turning for a hem a crossway 
facing can be put on to act as a 
slot to carry the elastic. Tack 
down a generous turning on to 
the wrong side of the garment, 
tack on the facing strongly and 
machine both sides. 


4. The facing slot with the elastic 
threaded through it. 


4 


2. How the ends of the elastic 

are sewn together after it has 

been threaded through the 

hem. Let the ends overlap | in. 

Turn them in to each other and 

sew all round with very strong 
cotton. 


4. Make the hem for the 
elastic. Make a narrow hem at 
each end of the elastic and on 
one sew a small linen or pearl 
button and on the other a 
buttonholed loop to fasten over 
the button. The button will 
prevent that end from working 
back into the hem; the other 
end will have to be sewn at the 
edge of the hem. 


ELASTIC 
THREADING 


continued 


I. Make a small slit down the 
wrong side of the hem and 
buttonhole it to make an aper- 
ture for the ends of elastic. 


3. Sometimes it is necessary to 
have a small opening as well as 
elastic. Make a small hem both 
sides of the opening. To keep 
the elastic intact in the wide 
hem fold the narrow hem over 
the end and stitch it down. 


BRASSIERES = 4 


Before adapting the bodice block to make brassiéres, the block must | 
be cut a size smaller. Turn 4 in. in all down the centre back and the 
centre front. Thus a pattern for a 36-in. bust, for instance, becomes a 
pattern for a 34-in. bust to make a brassiére. To make an uplift 
brassiére of the cup variety for a 36-in. bust, make the block pattern 
smaller as described and then trace it on the cutting-out paper as 
far as the waist, and cut it out. 

Now draw, on your block pattern, a vertical line starting from the 
centre of the shoulder seam to the waist, 3 ins. from the centre front 
edge. Next, hold the block pattern against you and mark with pins the 
points immediately above and below the breasts. Draw horizontal 
lines through these pins straight across the bodice and between them 
mark out the upper section of the brassiére, which in Diagram | is shown 


UPPER SECTION 


LOWER SECTION 


Fold a 12-in. square of material diagonally in halves 
and cut along the fold. Fold each of the resulting 
triangles in halves. Mark the darts thus: along the 
raw edge (from the crease) measure | in. and along 
the crease measure 2 ins. Connect these points for 
the dart. A slightly smaller dart should be made on 
the outer edge of each triangle (Diagram 3). 
Overlap the two triangles at their base for 2 ins., 
stitch the dart and join ribbon straps to the apexes 
of the triangles for shoulder straps. Take a length 
of ribbon measuring half the Bue plus 2 ins., 
neaten both ends and fold in halves lengthwise. 
Insert the raw edge of the brassiére in between the 
ribbon and stitch strongly. Sew a length of ribbon 
to each end to tie at the back. Pass the shoulder 
straps ever the shoulder and make a loop at the 
ends for the waist straps to pass through. 


in lacy fabric. On the lower part of the bodice block 
pattern, cut the lower section of the brassiére, which 
at its widest point should measure 4 ins.; at the 
underarm it tapers to a width of 2ins. The pattern 
is cut in duplicate for left and right sides. 

To make up the brassiére shown in Diagrams | and 
2, lay the two pieces of material right sides together, 
so that the curve of the upper portion falls over the 
curve of the lower section, and join these with a french 
seam, so that the two together form a perfect cup for 
one breast. Repeat this for both sides and then fit, as 
some adjustment may be necessary before the two are 
joined together with a run and fell seam in the centre 
front. The ends which extend round to the back and 
fasten with a button and buttonhole are better if they 
include a strip of elastic near the fastening. For a heavy 
figure, it is wise when preparing the pattern, to extend 
the upper section of the brassiére into a shoulder strap, 
as this is firmer than a dainty ribbon type. It is also a 
good plan to reinforce a brassiére for a heavy figure 
with a strong lining. 


AN EASILY MADE NIGHTGOWN 


I. The simplest of all nightgown styles from the point of vie i 

afterwards of laundering, is the sleeveless type with V neck sid See 
cut on the straight but flared towards the hem. Such a nightgown can be 
trimmed in a large variety of ways—with a dainty appliqué neck line of lace; with 
a self bind, or band of contrasting material, to give just three examples. 


2. Although a straightforward nightgown like the one sketched above can 
be made with a join at the waist—especially if a rather more elegant fit is 
desired—it is more general to cut through in one piece from shoulder to hem. 
In either case, a block pattern should first be prepared by combining the 
sleeveless bodice block to the skirt block. On the resulting one-piece block 
pattern, the actual pattern is based for the nightgown. Note that the night- 
gown skirt is cut wider than the block pattern (the latter shown by dotted lines 
in Diagram 1) and extends in length considerably below it. 
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A DAINTY SUSPENDER BELT 
FROM NET OR SILK 


Strong net or any of the lingerie silks or cottons will be very 
suitable for making this suspender belt. In making, join with 
run and fell seams and stitch strong washing ribbon over them 
on both sides. Edge top and bottom with lace elastic. Attach 


the suspenders to the straight edge, E—F. 

Two kinds of suspenders may be used, those which are sewn 
on and those which clip on. When putting in the elastic sides, 
D FE Cc turn the net in, but not the elastic, stitch, and then stitch ribbon 

| on the right and wrong sides of the join. 
ees Put a zip fastener at the front left-hand join of the net or silk 
B-C=3 ins. and elastic. Zips can be bought to match the colour of the 


C-D=quarter of hip measure material 
—2 ins. ; 

C-E=4 ins. 

E-F=1 in. 

D-G=2} ins. 

A-H=C-D —2 ins. 


The broken line represents the 
centre front, and the dots 
outline the area which should 
be made of double material. 


2 


2. This shows the extra | in. 
in length at the centre back 
and the lengthening of the 
double section for suspender. - 


1 “ 


Ao 


3” 
3 


3. The wedge-shaped piece of 
elastic which is let into the 
side. A-B is the length of 
G-H. The top is | in. wide 
and the bottom is 3 ins. 
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KNICKERS 


1, A-B=2 ins., to allow for extra depth. 
| B-C==side length from waist line, 
' B-D=length from front waist to fork. 
» B-E=length from waist to hip. 
/ D-G=quarter hip measure-+2 ins. 
» C-H=quarter hip measure —| in. 
G-l=| in. 
‘ Connect I-H with curved line. 
' Connect | to J in a curve as shown, to make the front seam. 
/ Connect | to line K in a curve as shown, to make the back seam. 
Connect the top of the front seam to a point half-way between 
) A and B. 
' Connect the top of the back seam to the same point between 
A and B. 
When cutting this pattern, the dotted line should be at a fold 
in the paper. Cut along the outer lines first, then open out the 
paper and cut the inner lines on one half only. This will give 
the half knicker pattern. 


FRENCH 
KNICKERS 


2. A—B=quarter hip measurement. 
B—D=depth from front waist to fork. 
A—C=depth required at the side. 
A—E=A to B+2 ins. rising | in. from B. 
Connect E—D. 

D—F= 14 ins. down and I4 ins. out. 
Connect F—Cl. 

When cutting the pattern the dotted 
line is a fold in the paper. Make the 
knickers slightly flared in the way 
described in the section on flares. 


TRUNKS 


3. This gives a pattern for trunks to be made 
in silk or wool stockingette. The first five 
directions are the same as for french knickers. 


D—F= 1 in. down and I4 ins. out. 

C—G =? ins. 

G—H=3 ins. 

A—|=234 ins. along the line from A—E. 

Draw the curved side seam from | through H 
to G, 


Draw the new waist line from B round to E. 
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BRIEF PANTIES 


The delightfully slim-fitting panties shown in Sketch A with 
Diagram | are the simplest things to make, and they can be run 
up by machine in an hour from 3 yd. of fabric. 

When cutting out, place the centres to a fold on either the 
straight or the cross of the material and allow } in. turning. In 
making, use french seams throughout, join the short under-seam 
(D to B) first, and then the side seams (E to F) leaving the left- 
hand one open for 5 in. or 6 in. for a placket. This placket 
may be worked in one of two ways, either as a false hem and 
wrap or else as a continuous wrap; both these methods are 
described in this book, see pages 85 to 87. 

Suitable materials are soft silk for best, strong artificial silk 
for hard wear and the softer kind of cottons for inexpensive wear. 


A 


y 


Sketch B on the left and Diagram 2 below 
demonstrate a french knicker with crutch and 
its method of cutting. The method of making 
is similar to that of the pantie also shown on 
this page, except that crutch must be inserted. 
Diagram of this crutch is shown in the bottom 
right hand corner and it should be cut twice 
and the two pieces seamed together along the 
curved edge as indicated. 


BACK WAIST 


A-B=twice the length from 
waist to hip. 

B-C=quarter the hip measure 
+1 in. 

B-D=2 ins. 

C-E=half of A-B. 

A-F=B-C—3 ins. 

A-G=2 ins. 

B-D is the strap, the curve 
connecting D and E is the 
leg. 

E-F is the side seam; make a 
4-in. placket in the right- 
hand seam. Curve from F 
to A for the front waist and 
from F to G for the back 
waist. 

Elastic is inserted through the 

hem of the back waist only. 

The broken lines represent 

centre front and centre back, 

which must be placed to the 


FRONT WAIST 


crossway folds of the material, 2 
Follow these directions for id SEAM D 
Cutting out the french knickers 3 IN 
shown in sketch B (left) and 
Diagram 2. aS F 
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CAMIKNICKERS 


Camiknickers can be cut on the bias of the 
jnaterial or on the straight. The bias cut is 
considered by some people to have a more 
fattractive line for wearing under slim-fitting 
Aothes, but as they require so much more 
skilful handling than garments cut on the 
istraight of the material, we are dealing here 
with the latter. 


~ 


c = ‘ 
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The block pattern for a camiknicker is, like the t 
nightgown block and the petticoat block, based i epeet 
on the combined block patterns of the sleeve- 4 
less bodice and the skirt which are shown on LEG STRAP 
pages 50 and 54 respectively. In Diagram I, the 2 


When cutting the camiknicker pattern from the block 
pattern, allow a slight flare on the outside seams, below 
the waist, as indicated. The bodice top should be shaped 
up to points to take the shoulder straps. The little 
under-leg strap (or crutch) is cut in two sections with 
one edge curved, as in Diagram 2. The curved edges are 
joined together with a run and fell seam to form the 
centre of the crutch. If the crutch is to be buttoned 
in the centre, an additional inch should be added to the 
length, so that it may be cut and hemmed. Three buttons 
are placed in the front half of the crutch and three 
buttonholes on the back half. Illustrations 3 and 4 show 
a french knicker crutch (not requiring buttons) both 
half finished and finished. If preferred camiknicker 
crutch can be cut straight without the centre seam. 


combined block pattern is indicated by the 
dotted line and the camiknicker by the firm lines. 
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SLIM-FITTING SLIPS 


spoiled by ill-fitting, bulky underwear, it is important to have 
petticoats—or slips—so well-fitting that they will not make wrinkles 
under the most elegant outer garment. To achieve this slender fit, 
the slip can be cut either (1) on the straight of the material with a 
front and back panel to give the necessary shaping (see left); or 
(2) it may be cut on the 
bias, with a brassiére type 
of top (see below). 


The diagram below 
illustrates the method 
whereby the pattern is 
prepared for the bias- 
cut slip from the block 
of bodice and skirt. As 
the brassiére top is 
darted under the breast 
the pattern for the top 
should becut separately. 
When cutting the gar- 
ment later, be sure to 
place the straight of 
pattern accurately on 
the cross-grain of the 

material. 


The diagram above shows 
how the pattern is made from 
the skirt and bodice block 
(dotted line) for the panelled 
petticoat cut on the straight. 
Taking the slip block (i.e. a 
block made from the bodice 
block and skirt block together) 
first cut the side front panels, 
A, B, C, D; then on the same 
block cut the pattern for the 
front panel, E, F, G, A, laying 
the edge G-F to a fold when 
you cut the material. The 
pattern for the side back, 
A, E, F, G, and centre back 
panel, A, B, C, D, should be 
prepared in the same manner, 
the edge B-C again being laid 
close to a fold in the material. 
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Since the appearance of a present-day dress or suit can be utterly ; 


3. The cuff pattern. Lay 
the two pieces of the sleeve 
together so that the wrists are 
touching; the lower edge will 
be the bottom of the cuff. 
Construct the shape of the 
top of the cuff as required. 


2. The sleeve. Draw round 
the sleeve block. Proceed 
with the following directions: 

A-Bl=half of I-2 (I is the 
half-sleeve line). 

A-Cl=3 of I-3. 

B2-D=+ of B2-C2. 

BI-E=} of BI-A. 

Cl-F=4i of A-Cl. 

C2-G=+ of C2-D. 

Line Cl-C2 is slightly more 
curved than the plain 
sleeve seam. 

F-~G=seam of undersleeve. 

Construct curve at top of 
underarm, E-F as shown. 

Draw inner wrist curve as 
shown, D-G. 

Line E joins line B at about 
the elbow. 

This gives the two-piece sleeve 
pattern. 
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LADIES’ PYJAMAS 


The jacket. Place the bodice 
block pattern on to paper and 
draw round it down to the hip 
line. Connect the armhole point 
to the hip at both back and front. 
Extend the front edge 2 ins. and 
recurve the neck line. 


The collar pattern will be made 
in the same way as the collar and 
rever pattern of the shirt blouse 


(see page 58). 


4. The trousers. These are 
just an extension of the 
knicker pattern; extend the 
leg to the required length and 
take in the side of the waist 
| in. so the side seam will be 
slightly curved at the top. 


MAN’S PYJAMAS 


The top back lining is sewn 


on first, then all the 


seams 


are joined with run and fell 


seams. 
The facings put on, 


collar 


and decorative facing round cuff. 


Sleeves set in. Fly made in 
trousers and slot made at top 
to take elastic or cord. Lastly, 
the hems are made at the 
bottom of the jacket and 
trousers. 
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THE DRAFT FOR THE JACKET 


Back. 

The shoulder is 6 ins. 
A-B=length of jacket. 
A-C= back length to waist. 
A-D=half of A-C+-4 in, 


A-E=5 ins. (this is for the double back yoke lining). 


A-F=3 ins. rise } in. 

Drop the lower shoulder point 24 ins. from F. 
E-G=half back width. 

D-H=quarter chest measure—| in. 


The base of the back armhole is half-way between G and H. 


Construct the back armhole. 
C-I=D-H —} in. 
B-J=C-!-+- | in. 


Construct side seam from base of armhole through H, | 


to J. 
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Front. 

A-K=4 ins. 

A-L=4 ins. Draw neck curve from K to L. 

Drop the lower shoulder point 2 ins. from K. 

D-M= quarter chest+4 ins. 

Draw armhole dropping to line D and rising 2 ins. above 
M. 

C-N=D-—M. 

B-O=C-N +2 ins. 

Add 2 ins. to centre front edge. 

Make the collar as for shirt. 

See draft of woman’s pyjamas for obtaining the pattern 
of the facings. 

It is necessary to line the top of the back and the 


area of A, F, E and G will give the pattern for 
this. 


MAN’S PYJAMAS 


continued 


THE TROUSERS PATTERN 


2. The back leg. 

A-B=length from side waist to ankle. 
A-C=half the hip measurement. 
A-D=length of seat from waist. 

D-E=half of D-B. 

A-F=3 ins. 

B-G=4 ins. 

Connect F and G for seam line of back leg. 
A-H=quarter the hip measurement-t | in. 


D-I=A-C —1 in. 
Connect H-I for back seam. 
E-J=14 ins. 


Draw inside leg seam from | to J and continue straight 
down to line B. 
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The front leg. 

F-K=A-H +3 ins. 

Connect F to K for front waist. 

D-L=D-|—3 ins. 

Connect K-L for the front opening. 

E—-M=E-J — | ins. 

Draw inside leg seam from L—M and continue straight 
down to line B. 

Dotted line represents facing for front opening. 


BACK LEG 


fe) 


Be PYJAMA SLEEVES 


A-B=length from shoulder to waist. 
A-C=3 ins. for top of sleeve. 
C-D=9 ins. 

B-E=6 ins. 

Connect D to A for the top curve. 
Connect D to E for sleeve seam. 


THE POCKET 
(see Jacket Fig. |) 
1-2=4 ins. 
2-3=4 ins. 
Draw square and round off the lower corners. 
1-4=4 ins. rising | in. 
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MAN’S SHIRT 


BACK PATTERN 


I. Back pattern. 


A-B is 2 ins. below line A of front pattern. 

A-|=3 ins. rise | in. 

Construct back neck curve. 

The shoulder is 5 ins. long, drop it | in. below |, 

E-J—quarter the chest measurement-- | in. 

B-K=E-J-- | in. 

Connect J to K in a curved line. 

A-L=2 ins. to give lower back yoke line. 

To make the yoke pattern, attach the front yoke to the 

back as suggested by dotted line and cut out separately. 

Curve the end of the side seams as shown; the back may 
be lower than the front, if desired, 

If extra width is required in the back of the shirt, 

allow | In, extra material on the half pattern and make 


FRONT PATTERN 


two small pleats, one on each side of the centre back. 

The position of the pleat at each half will be I in. 
in from L. 

2. Front pattern. 

A-B=length required. 

A-C and A-D=4 ins. 

Connect C and D for the neck. 

The shoulder is 5 ins. long; drop it 2 ins. below C. 

A-E=length from shoulder to chest. 

E-F—quarter the chest measurement-t2 ins. 

Connect F to lower shoulder point. 

B-G=E-F-+-| in. 

Connect F to G ina curved line. 


Measure I} ins. down from front shoulder line to give 
front line of yoke. 
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SLEEVE 


MAN’S SHIRT continued 


The yoke is double and is set in first, then the sleeve is stitched on 
the armhole with a run and fell seam. The sleeve opening is made 
with a wrap and false hem; next, the sleeve and side seams are stitched 
in one process. 


The front opening is made with a false wrap and false hem. After 
the bottom edges are neatened with narrow hems, a small gusset is 
inserted where the hems meet the side seams. A gusset is a small 
square of material with turnings in all four edges pressed on to 
the wrong side. Fold in half diagonally and sew to the hems along 
the two double neatened sides, with the point secured to the end of 
the seam (so that the end of the seam is inside the point). Make the 
cuffs double and interlined with fine material ; they will need two button- 
holes. Set them into the sleeves. Set the neck into a purchased collar 
band, these are so cheap to buy that it is not worth while undertaking 
this difficult job. Make the collar double and also interlined. Sew 
on buttons down the front opening and make the buttonholes. If 
desired, the buttonholes can be made very cheaply at the same shop 
where pleating is done. 


If making up the shirt for sports wear, the cuffs should not be 
cut in double material, and it is not necessary to line them. They 
are fastened with a button and buttonhole in place of double set of 
buttonholes for links. The collar should be permanently attached to 
the neck of the shirt, and no collar band will be required. 


3. Draft for the wrist band. 
A-B=5 ins. 

A A-C=4¢ ins. 

point. 


4. Draft for the collar. 


B—-C=half neck length. 


a 
--------> 


A-B=length of sleeve. 
D A-C=3 ins. 


B B-E=5} ins. 


seam. 


F-G=6 ins. for opening. 


5 placed ta fotds. 
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Construct rectangle and then round off the outer 


A-B=2} ins. or depth of collar required. 
C-D=3 ins. rising ? in. and going out 4 in. 


3 5. The sleeve. The length of a man’s shirt 
sleeve is taken from the centre back neck to the 
wrist with the arm stretched out. 
measurement so obtained subtract the half-back 
width to give the length of the sleeve pattern 

(from top of the armhole to the wrist). 


Connect B to E for wrist and D to E for sleeve 


is C-D=$9 ins. 
COLLAR 1 Draw the upper and lower sleeve curve from A 
: to D. 
Cc 
4 


B-F=3t ins.; this is for the position of opening. 


B All broken lines represent centres and should be 


PART VI 
CHILDREN’S BASIC PATTERNS 


ROMPERS F 


1. A-B=length from neck to knee. 
A-C=length from neck to chest. 
C-D=quarter chest measure. 
D-E=length of sleeve. 
A-F=C-E-+ | in. and drop | in. 
A-G=2 ins. 

A-H=2 ins. 

A-|=? in. 

Connect I-G for back neck. 
Connect H-G for front neck. 
Connect G-F for top of sleeve. 
Connect F-E for edge of sleeve. 
B-J=3 ins. 

B-K=| in. 

B-L=2 ins. 

L-M=C-E-+ | in. 

Connect J—K, 

Connect M-J. 

Connect M-E with a curved line through D. 
J-N=1 in. 

Connect M-N for back leg. 

Draw the reverse curve from N-O as from J-K. 


Cut this out in double Paper to give the half-front and 

half-back patterns. The longer pattern is the back, which 

turns up over the bottom of the front, and fastens with 
buttons. A neck opening will be required. 
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2. Another style for rompers with a 
sca loped yoke and pocket of contrasting 
colour and elastic threaded round the 
legs. The curved line between the legs 
will be made as a continuous wrap. A 
shoulder opening, also as a continuous 
wrap, will be required. 

The draft on this page can be adapted 
very slightly to make this pattern. 


G H A CHILD’S PETTICOAT 


4F To make the gathered inset of skirt into bodice at the 
waist line sew up the side seams of both bodice and skirt 
of the garment first, using either french, or run and fell 
seams. 


m 


2. Run a fine gathering thread not more than 3 in. deep 
at the top of the skirt; draw it up until it fits the slit of the 
bodice. 


3. Place the gathered edge against the plain edge, and 
stitch them together along the gathering thread. 


This draft gives the half-front and 
the half-back. Cut it in double paper; 
then on one piece, cut the lower neck 
line which will then be the half-front. 


aa ~~ 


4. There are two ways of neatening. This shows the 
turnings bound with a piece of self material, buttonholed 
across each end. 


I. A-B=length from neck to hem. 

A-C=length from neck to chest. 

A-D=length from neck to hip. 

A-E=2 ins. 

A-F=| in. 

A-G=} chest measure. 

A-H=23 ins. 

Connect H-F for back neck; connect H-E for 
front neck. 

H-l=length of shoulder, drop | in. 

Connect | to end of C line in a good curve for 
the armhole. 

Drop a perpendicular line down to line D. 

Extend line D for 2 ins. for extra fullness. 

Drop a perpendicular line down to line B. 

Cut 23 ins. in along line D. 

When making the garment, gather this extra 5, This is how they will appear if faced with crossway. 
fullness and join it to the bodice along the This is perhaps the better method for all but the finest 
cut. materials. 
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LIBERTY BODICE 


Many older school girls need some sort of 
supporting bodice; their figures are not quite 
mature enough to wear a corset, but a close- 
fitting bodice called a ‘liberty’ bodice will 
be found to serve the purpose. It should be 
made of strong, washable twill, very firmly 
sewn. A similar type of bodice will be quite 
suitable for younger children; it will not be 
shaped so much as this bodice for a girl, but 
the principles will be the same. 

When making, work either lapped seams or 
else run and fell seams, and stitch a strapping 


1. Adaption for the front. Construct the diagonal 
line from the half shoulder point to another point 3 ins. 
in front of the centre front at the waist line. The top 
of the front begins | in. above the bust line at the centre 
front, rising gently toa point on the diagonal line halfway 
between the bust and chest lines. Then it dips sharply 
to a point | in. below the armhole. The gap for the 
side-front seam is I} ins. at waist and } in. at the bottom; 
it meets at a point 2 ins. below the bust. A slightly 
wider dart is taken from the waist. Add 2 ins. to the 
width at the centre front to allow for front fastenings. 
Draw the strap as for the back one, along the diagonal 
line above the bodice. Lengthen the front | in. at the 
bottom (centre) and slope it to side seam. When the 
waist dart is joined, this line will show steeper curve. 


over them for extra strength. All edges shoul 
be faced, and the shoulder straps must b 
fairly wide so as not to cut into the child’ 
shoulder. Rubber buttons will be ideal ; they ar 
soft and will not break. If desired, the knicker 
can button on to the bottom of the bodice 
or, in the case of an older child, at the waist 

A draft for a liberty bodice suitable for the 
older girl can be adapted from the bodice 
block. Draw the block on to cutting-out paper 
and be sure to mark in the half-back and chest 
and the bust and waist lines. 
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2. Adaption for the back. From a point half-way 
along the shoulder line, draw a slanting line down to a 
point 2 ins. in from the centre back at the waist. This 
will give the slope for the strap and also for the seam line 
of the centre back panel. Begin the top at the centre 
| in. below the half-back line, and curve it up till it meets 
the point where the half-back line is intersected by the 
diagonal line. Now drop it in a steep curve to a point 
| in. below the armhole. Construct the side-back seam 
as shown; the gap at the waist is I} ins. wide. Continue 
the seam for 3 ins. below the waist, narrowing the gap to 
lin. A horizontal dart is taken Out at the waist; it is 
| in. wide at the side seam and runs off to nothing at the 
side-back seam. The strap is constructed on the diagonal 
line above the bodice; make it longer to allow for fastening. 
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A CHILD’S SLEEPING SUIT 


This little suit encloses the feet snugly in a one-piece 


la) 


} The sole. 

\—-B=7 ins. 

\-C=5 ins. 

Draw a curved line 
from A to C, passing 
through B. 


The draft. 

I. The back. 

A-B=back length to the ground. 
A-C=back length to the waist. 
A-D=half of A-C. 

eke E is half-way between lines D and 


Bodice. 

A-F=2 ins. rise } in. 

Draw the shoulder 44 ins. dropping 
it | in. below line A. 

D-G=quarter the chest. 

The side seam and the waist line are 
straight. 

Trousers (back). 

The waist is | in higher at the centre 
back. 

C-H=D-G-++? ins. 


E-|=2 ins. 
B-J=| in. 
B-K=S5 ins. 


Connect C to | for the back seam. 

Connect I to J for the leg seam. 

Draw a line down from H to | in. 
below line E and then curve it in 
to K for the side leg seam. 

2. Front (all in one). 

A-L=23 ins. 

A-M=23 ins. 

Draw the shoulder seam 4 ins. long 
from L and drop it | in. below line 
A 


D-N=quarter the chest. 

Draw a curved line from N to the 
lower shoulder point for the front 
armhole. 

E-O=2 ins. 

B-P=| in. 

P—Q=5 ins. 

Connect M to O for front line. 

Connect O to P for the leg seam. 

Draw a straight line down from N to 
| in. below E and then curve in to 
Q for the side leg seam. 

For the top of the foot, draw a semi- 
circle from P to Q. 

The broken line gives the pattern for 
the facing or wrap whichever is 
required. 
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garment fastening down the centre front and across 
the back waist. 


4. The sleeve. 

A-B=length of arm at the top. 

A-C=3hins. 

C-D=53 ins. 

B-E=4 ins. 

Connect A to D in a curved line 
for the top. 

Connect D to E for the seam. 

The broken line indicates the 
centre and should be placed to 
a fold. 
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SMALL BOY’S BLOUSE 


This little blouse will fit a boy of three to four years. 
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I. The draft. All broken lines repre- 
sent centres and are placed to folds. 


Back. 

A-B=length of back to waist--3 ins. 

A-C=half of back length to waist. 

A-D=2 ins. rise 3 in. for half back neck. 

Draw the shoulder 4 ins. long from D 
and dropped | in. from line A. 

C-E=quarter the chest measure. 

Connect E to the lower end of the 
shoulder for the back armhole. 

The side and lower edges are straight. 

2. The front. 

A-F=3 ins. rise } in. for half front neck. 

A-G=2 ins. 

Connect F to G for the half front neck. 

Draw the shoulder 4 ins. long from F 
and dropped | in. from line A. 

C-H=quarter the chest measure. 

Connect H to the lower end of the 
shoulder seam for the front armhole. 

The side and lower edges are straight. 

Add 2 ins. to the width at the centre 
front line for the wrap-over fastening. 

3. The sleeve. 

A-B=length from top of shoulder to 
wrist. 

A-C=I4 ins. 

C-D=5} ins. 

B-E—4} ins. 

Connect A to D with a curved line for 
the top of the sleeve. 

Connect D to E for sleeve seam. 

Connect B to E for the bottom of the 
sleeve. 

The sleeve opening is half-way from B to 
E on the back half and it is 3 ins. long. 
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4. The collar. 

A-B=3 ins. 

B-C=| in. 

C-D=5} ins. 

D-E=3 ins. rise 2 ins. 

Draw a curved line from A to E for 
the outer edge. 


Ly 


The cuff. 

A-B=? ins. 

A-C=4 ins. 

B-D=23 ins. 

Draw a curved line from D to C. 
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BOY’S 
TROUSERS 


This is a pattern for a pair of knickers 
for a small boy of three to four years. 


I. The draft. 


Y Front half of leg. 
Si A-B=length of outside leg. 
a A-C=quarter of seat measure +2 ins. 
2 A-D=3 ins. 
oO B-E=3 ins. 
B-F=| in. 
B-—G=A-C. 


Connect D to E ina curve for the front seam. 
Connect C to D for front waist. 
Connect E to F for inner leg seam. 
Connect C to G for front side seam. 
Connect F to G for bottom of leg. 
Back half of leg. 
D-H =2 ins. rise | in. 
C-|=2.ins. 
G-J=|I in. 
Connect H to E for back seam. 
Connect H to | for back waist. 
Connect E to F for inner leg seam. 
Connect | to J for side seam. 
G F B Connect F to J for bottom of leg. 
I The dotted line gives the pattern for the fly. 


A pattern for trousers for an older boy. 


3. The draft. 

Front half of leg. 

A-B=length of outside leg. 

A-C=quarter of seat measure-+ I in. 

A-D=2 ins. 

B-E=6 ins. going out | in. 

B-F=A-C. 

Connect D to E for front curve. 

Connect D to C for front waist. 

Connect E to B for inner leg seam. 

Connect C to F for side seam. 

Connect B to F for bottom of leg. 

Back half of leg. 

D-H=2 ins. 

The back waist line is drawn from H to a point | in. 
beyond C. 

J is $ in. below and | in. to the right of E. 

Connect H to J for back seam. 

Connect J to B for inner back leg. 

Connect the end of the waist line to F for the side 
seam. 

Connect B to F for bottom of leg. 

The dotted line gives the pattern for the fly. 
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2. The pocket. 
r A-B=5 ins. 
" A-C=4 ins. 
: p The dotted line is 6 ins. long 
r and goes to a fold. 
2 Connect B to the end of this 8 3 
D line. ie 
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DRAFT FOR COLLARLESS COAT 
FOR SMALL BOY 
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A coat made from this draft will fit an average-sized boy 
of four years. 


THE DRAFT 


I. Back. 

A-B=length of back from neck to required length. oe ad eens 

A-C=half back length from neck to waist. 

A-D=2 ins. rise 4 in. 

The shoulder is 4 ins. long; draw it from D dropping | in. below line A. 
—E=quarter the chest measure-+} in. 

Draw the back armhole from E up to the lower shoulder point. 

The side seam and bottom edge are straight. 

The broken line represents the centre back: place to a fold. 


2. The front. 

A-F=3 ins. rise } in. 

Draw the shoulder seam 4 ins. from F dropping | in. below line A. 
C-G=quarter the chest measurement. 

Connect G to the lower shoulder line for the front armhole. 

The side seam and bottom edge are straight. 

Extend the centre front | in. wider and curve the front edge as shown. 
The broken line following the front gives the pattern for the front 
facing; this does not go round the back. 

The position of the pockets is indicated. 


3. The sleeve. 
A-B=length from top of shoulder to wrist. 


A-C= 34 ins. 
C-D=5} ins. 
B-E=4} ins. 


Connect B to E for the bottom of the sleeve. 

Connect D to E for the sleeve seam. 

From A to D construct the UPpee and under sleeve tops. 
‘esents 
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The broken line repr centre of the sleeve. 
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PART VII 


Here are a few suggestions of what can be 
‘mone to those garments and articles which, 
‘rough constant laundering and hard wear, 
2d mending before the fabric is old. 

‘The hems of hemstitched handkerchiefs will 
yon tear away; these can be neatened with a 
sIled hem and, in the case of ladies’ hand- 
erchiefs, narrow lace added. Or, they can 
2 cut smaller to get rid of the worn edge and 
iound with coloured silk. 

Silk underwear can be mended by working 
mbroidery over a thin part and if a hole has 
rorn it can be cut away and a lace motif inserted. 
| Men’s shirt cuffs wear very quickly at the 
did; these can be mended by being taken off 
ne sleeve and a strip of self or similar material 
lipped inside underneath the broken edge and 
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HOUSEHOLD MENDING 


the tear hemmed neatly. Press well and sew 
on to the sleeve again, the reverse way so that 
the repaired edge is inside. 

Garments and household linen should be 
repaired as soon as they wear thin. At this stage 
a small, invisible darn may be all that is neces- 
sary, but if it is left until the threads break, 
then a patch will have to be put on, which is 
a more lengthy process and cannot be done 
invisibly. : 

When darning holes in stockings and gloves 
a wooden holder called a mushroom will make 
the work much easier. 

This gadget has a large, flattish top and thin, 
round stem; stocking holes are held firmly over 
the round top and holes in glove fingers are 
pulled on to the stem. 
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MENDING TABLE LINEN 


The texture of the fabric must be taken into with rows of stitches worked first along the warp | 
consideration when darning table linen. and then along the weft, taking small stitches 
Plain linen is darned in the ordinary way, and working with linen or mercerised threads. 
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I. A plain linen darn; the 
hole is trimmed to a thread 
and the darning is commenced 
in. beyond. Damask linens 
have a woven pattern which 
must be followed in the darn- 
ing. Twills pass over three 
threads and under one, each 
succeeding row moving one 
thread along. Other, more 
‘elaborate patterns should be 
copied as closely as possible, 
but as they take a great deal 
of time and are trying to the 
eyes, a woven darn should be 
tried instead; for this, turn 
to the page on wool darns. 


2. A hole in plain weave before 
being cut. 


3. The same hole after being 
cut. 


| MENDING TABLE LINEN continued 
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4. Darning in process; a straw needle is better than a 
darning needle. Commence with stitches running in the 
same direction as the selvedge, turn the work and weave 
in and out of the warp stitches. Pin the work over dark 


paper. 


5. Twill darning in process. 
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MENDING WOOLLEN CLOTH 


Darn small holes and thin places in wool stockinet with diagonal 
darning. On wool cloth end the rows unevenly, if all rows turn on 
the same thread, that thread is holding the weight of the darning 
and will soon break away. 


I. A darn on wool stockinet. Notice the second 
set of stitching is worked diagonally across the first. 


2. A darn on wool cloth (flannel). 
cloth can be mended so that it is scarcely seen. A little 
time and patience will be needed to study the texture 
of the cloth; this must be copied, if possible. Use a 
thread from the material; or, if there is no spare material 
from which to take it, obtain a fine thread to match 
the colour of the material perfectly. If the exact colour 
cannot be got, then choose one a little darker; never 
work with lighter, because it will work in lighter still. 
Take care not to fray the edge of the tear; pull it together 
with stitches worked over and under; arrange them to 
run straight to the thread. 


A tear in wool 
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Use fine wool to match the garment. 
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3. Pulling the edges of the tear together. This method 
prevents the material fraying during repair. When this 
is done, proceed to darn at right angles to the tear, 
taking small light stitches. This may be enough, but 
one or two rows worked along the tear may be required 
to hold the raw edge more firmly. 


4. A three-cornered tear in wool cloth mended as 
just described; the work is all done on the right side. 
Press well with the work over a board and place a 
damp cloth between it and the iron. It will be prac- 
tically invisible (in the photograph the area inside the 
dotted lines is the mended portion). It is more 
difficult to mend bold patterned tweed. Work a 
preliminary darn in thin silk and then darn again with 
a self thread, copying the pattern of the tweed. 


MENDING KNITTED FABRICS 


. When mending fabric which has been knitted trouble if the material is strengthened as soon 
by hand, the stitch pattern must be copied. as it wears thin; this will prevent the necessity 
For this reason it will save much time and for an entire section being replaced. 


I. A piece of plain knitting being strengthened 

with a cotton thread; it is sewn in and out, 

following the formation of the knitted stitches. 
A perfectly matching thread must be used. 


2. When only one thread has broken, through 

there being a flaw, darn in a new thread up and 

down between two rows, looping it round the 
stitches. 


3. Where a patch in stocking stitch fabric has 

worn thin, over-sew the sides of the stitches to 

strengthen them. Take one over-sewing stitch 

to every knitted stitch. Silk or cotton threads 

should be used instead of wool if the place is 
not very thin. 


4. Knitting in a patch. When large 
holes have worn out, a new piece of 
knitting must be worked to take its 
place. Pick up enough stitches to reach 
beyond either side of the hole, using the 
same sized needles that were used for the 
garment. Count the number of rows 
needed to cover the hole, and knit that 
number on the picked-up stitches. Pick 
up an equal number of stitches above the 
hole and then knit them into the top of 
the patch. Sew the remaining stitches 
very strongly and sew down the sides 
of the patch. Turn the work and lightly 
sew the hole to the patch. Press well. 
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PATCHING WOOL : 


Wool underwear is expensive and must be may be turned in round the hole and hemmed _ 
made to last as long as possible. Fine wool down on to the patch lightly. ; 
stockinet and flannel are treated alike. It is especially necessary for the threads of 

When new material has to be patched on to wool patches to match the direction of the 
a garment which has been in wear for some threads of the garment. Wool stretches much 
time, the colour of the cloth will have changed; easier than other material, and if the patch 
perhaps it will have faded, or it may be a little is on the bias of the garment threads, either 

soiled so that the patch will look bright in the patch, or else the garment immediately 
comparison. Therefore, the patch must be surrounding it, will be pulled out of mae 

treated to look like the garment; if it is soiled thus still further weakening the garment. 

rub in a little charcoal and dust, 

if it is faded brush lightly with 

colour remover. 

A wool patch is put on in 
quite a different method to silk 
I and cotton patches; prepare the 
hole by trimming it to the 
. threads, cutting away all thin 
| parts. Cut the patch, which 
should not be new material, 1 in. 
i larger each way. Do not tack 
any turnings round either the 
! hole or the patch, but place the 
| patch over the wrong side of the 
. hole and tack firmly. Work 
herring-bone stitch round the 
patch and then turn the work and 
herring-bone stitch round the 
edge of the hole. Do not use 
cotton; silk or Sylko are best. 

If preferred, a small turning 


1. A wool (flannel) patch in process. 


2. A woven wool patch in process. 
When a woollen outer garment has worn 
badly and a patch is necessary, one can be 
woven in. Even a large hole caused by an 
iron scorch can be quite invisibly patched. 
Do not trim the edge, but lightly oversew 
it. Cut a square or oblong patch from 
self material about 4 ins. larger each way 
and fray out its edges for |} ins. Lay this 
over the right side of the hole, making 
sure that any pattern and also the warp 
threads match. Tack in place very firmly 
and then darn in the frayed strands. The 
ends must be darned in uneven lengths to 
prevent a ridge forming where they are 
cut off. 
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PATCHING COTTON 


| The first requirement of a cotton patch is hold article, so be sure to cut away all that has 
| that it must be very strong. The thickness of worn thin. The patch should be of similar 
: turnings round the patch will give extra weight material and it must be washed first to remove 
the dressing. 


| 
I. Mark out in tacking stitches either a square or an 3. Tack turnings on to the right side and crease the 
oblong surrounding the thin material; the lines must centre of each of the four sides of the patch and the hole, 
run to the thread of the material. It is not enough to lay the patch over the hole on the wrong side, placing 
tack a shape that looks square or oblong, because the | all centres parallel and leaving an even overlap on all 
threads of cotton do not always run at right angles. Cut sides. A piece of dark paper slipped underneath will 
the wornaart, leaving } in. turnings inside the tacks, and facilitate the placing of the patch. Turn the work and 
snip the corners out to the tacks. tack again along the edge of the hole. 
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2. Tack these turnings on to the wrong side and cut 4. Stitch by machine round the hole and the patch; 
a patch I4 ins. larger each way from washed material. work very close to the edge. Note the corner stitch. 
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REPAIRING 


Bed linen and blankets are expensive house- 
hold items, so should not be discarded until it 
is absolutely impossible to use them. Here are 
some hints on what can be done to make them 
give longer service. 


SHEETS 

As a rule sheets wear thin in the middle. 
Tear away the worn part, oversew the selvedges 
together and hem the raw edges. 


PILLOW SLIPS 
The hemstitched frills 
of pillow slips are the 
first to wear. Cut the 
entire frill away, and 
either join a double 
band all round with 
faggot stitching, or else 
turn the slip inside out 
and take in a little all 
round, like the second 
step of a french seam. 
At one time cut- 
work embroidery was 
fashionable worked 
in bands down both 
ends of the pillow 
slip. Where this is 
now wearing away the 
material can be re- 
placed with a band of 
lace insertion which will prolong its life. 


BLANKETS 
Blankets should be darned as soon as they 
wear thin and never allowed to go into holes. 
When blankets have become too old to 
repair they can be covered on each side with 
gaily coloured print and stitched to form a 
padded quilt. 


EIDERDOWNS 

These first begin to wear at the corners 
because the thickness, here, strains the material 
and if of silk it will split. The repair must 
take the form of a patch of some kind. This 
can be done by covering the corner with a large 
triangle of similar material or ribbon to match. 
The apex of the triangle is put to the corner 
of the eiderdown and the middle length must 
be long enough to reach from the outer corner 
to the first row of stitching. (See illustration.) 
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BED LINEN 


It may be impossible to match the material 
nearly; in this case it will be better to use a 
totally different material. Cut the corner 
patches from patterned or contrastingly col- 
oured silk; and to prevent it looking too 
obviously a renovation, cover the centre panel 
as well. 

When the 
eiderdowns, 


narrow piping which edges 
wears, sew some very narrow 


ribbon over it. 


QUILTS 

The fringe round 
quilts should be cut off 
as soon as it begins to 
look untidy and the 
edge neatly hemmed in- 
stead. If the hem of a 
silk bedspread slits, it 
can be cut off and re- 
placed with a narrow 
hem and silk fringe. 


os PILLOW AND 

OVERLAY CASES 
When a casing slits 

draw it together with 
linen thread as soon- 
as possible to prevent 
the feathers from 
coming out and patch 
immediately with a 

similar material or with wide tape. 


LOOSE COVERS FOR MATTRESSES 

Make a loose cover of unbleached calico 
to keep your mattress cover clean. Calico 
can be obtained in various widths ranging 
from 27 ins. up to about 80 ins., so choose 
the width that will take the mattress, plus an 
allowance for turnings down each side. Twice 
the length, plus turnings, and enough to make 
the bands round the sides will be required. Cut 
this band in straight strips and join all the 
pieces together. Seam round the four sides of 
one section of the cover, and round two long 
sides and one short side of the other section. 
The second short side is left open, neatened, 
and either very large press studs or else tapes 
sewn on for fastening the cover after it has been 
slipped over the mattress. If there is danger 
of feathers working through, the inner side of 
the material should be well soaped. 
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REMOVING STAINS 


Providing that they have not remained in the 
| material too long, some stains in clothes will 


) yield to home treatment. If they do not, then 


} 
/ 


a 


the article will have to be professionally cleaned. 


Grease Spots. Spots of light grease, such as 
butter, will disappear completely if the material 
is ironed between sheets of blotting paper with 
a very hot iron; the blotting paper will effectively 
soak up the grease. If the grease spot is deeper, 
sprinkle a pile of french chalk on it, and then 
pour some benzine over the chalk until it is 
saturated ; the benzine will melt the grease while 
the chalk will soak it up. When the chalk is 
absolutely dry, shake the article well and brush 
off all the chalk. 


An old country method of removing grease 
stains is by preparing a liquid from laurel leaves 
and rubbing it well into stained parts. The liquid 
is made simply by pouring one pint of boiling 
water over fifty laurel leaves, covering and 
leaving them to stand for three days. Strain and 
bottle, taking care to label the bottle “Poison.” 


To remove grease spots and paint stains from 
cotton or woollen goods, sponge with turpentine. 
If the stain is fresh it will disappear at once; if 
it is of long standing, saturate the part and let 
it remain for several hours, after which time it 
should be a simple matter to rub off the paint. 


Mud Stains. Carbonate of soda will usually 
remove the most obstinate mud stains. Rub 
with cloth or flannel and press on the wrong 
side with a warm iron. 


Coffee Stains should be removed from a deli- 
cate material by brushing the spot with pure 
glycerine. Rinse in warm water and press on 
the wrong side. 


Hot Tea and Coffee Stains are best removed 
by soaking in cold water first, then by wringing 
and spreading out the soiled part and pouring 
in a few drops of glycerine. Stand for several 
hours, then wash with cold water and soap. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Stains should be removed 
by washing with soap in tepid water. 


Tea, Coffee, Chocolate and Fruit Stains can be 
completely removed from a tablecloth if done 
at once. Place the stained part tightly over a 
basin and pour boiling water through till the 
mark has gone. Press with an iron, and no trace 
of the accident will remain. 


Blood Stains on silks, satins, etc., can be 
removed most easily by making a thick paste of 
starch and cold water and covering the stain 
with it. Leave till quite dry, then brush off the 
starch with a soft brush and all traces of blood 
will have gone, leaving the fabric unharmed. 


Always soak blood stains in cold water before 
washing. If the stain is a fairly new one this 
process will remove almost all the whole of the 
stain. Never put blood stains into hot water or 
it will become fixed and leave a permanent 
black mark. 


Rust Stains should be rubbed with dry bran 
before wearing; alternatively, lay the stained 
part on a flat plate and dip a piece of flannel in 
a solution of oxalic acid and rub the stain with 
it rapidly. Rinse thoroughly in warm water to 
remove the acid. 


Iron Mould Stains will fade if treated with 
spirits of salts. Salts of lemon are also used and 
are safer to store, being solid crystals. To use, 
make a solution of a teaspoonful to 4 pint of 
warm water. 


Do not attempt to use spirits of salts or lemon 
on coloured materials or the colour will just 
fade away. 


Blue Writing Ink Stains need a double treat- 
ment. First, damp the stain with plain warm 
water. Then apply with a wooden skewer some 
strong liquid ammonia. This will make the stain 
turn brown. Then apply a solution of oxalic 
acid (a teaspoonful of the crystals to } pint of 
warm water) in the same way, when the stain 
will go blue again, but much more faint. Wash 
out well with plain water and repeat the process. 
The acid must be washed out afterwards. 


Salts of lemon will also remove ink stains 
from white materials. 
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1. Fold the corner turnings in 

a diagonal line and crease well. 

To find the correct line for this, 

the straight creases of corner 

must lie parallel with cloth 
creases. 


2. Tack the fold and cut the 
turning + in. wide. 


3. Tack down the hem all 
round the cloth. 


4. Hem the cloth and then 

top-sew the folds of the mitre 

together, working small stitches 
closely. 
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MITRES 


A well-mitred corner 
will make all the differ- 
ence to the wear and 
appearance of table linen. 
It is a good example of 
the longest method of 
work being the quickest 
in the end. 

First of all fold the 
hem turnings once all 
round the cloth, creasing 
them hard to give well- 
defined lines especially at 
the corners. 


MARKING LINEN 


Besides the usual method of marking linen 
with the owner’s name or initials in ink, they 
can be worked in cross-stitch; or tape can be 
bought with initials or entire names woven in. 


x. 
I. The marking ink and pen; directions for x 


use will be found on the bottle. Write the XXX x 
name or laundry mark on a piece of narrow 
tape and sew it securely to the wrong side “&S cS 


of the garment or article. x 


x x x 
xx ann 
2. A cross stitch alphabet. For marking % x x x § 
purposes, use fast boiling colours. 2 oe axe oe ee 


3. A few letters of the 
cross stitch alphabet 
carried out on coarse 
linen; each stitch is 
worked over a group 
of four threads. When 
the material is too 
fine for the threads to 
be counted, tack down 
a piece of fine canvas, 
work over it and then 
draw it away, thread 
by thread. 


4. Tape with woven 
initials sewn on to a 
hem. 


PART VIII 


RENOVATING, REPAIRING AND 
CUTTING DOWN WORN GARMENTS 


The term “Mend and Make Do’’—a familiar 
phrase—sums up all possibilities for helping a 
worn garment to last just a little longer. This 
chapter, devoted to all aspects of garment reno- 
vation, shows how imagination and the applica- 
tion of small fashion touches can make the 
repaired garment still a pleasurable one to wear. 


As “Mending and Making Do’ falls into 
three different categories, so this section likewise 
is divided into (a) suggestions for small repairs, 
camouflaging shabbiness, and making a garment 
larger or smaller as required ; (6) bringing up to 
date a garment that is in good condition but 
old fashioned in style; and (c) making a fresh 
garment of a different type from an old one—a 
process commonly known as “cutting down.” 


Of these three categories, the first is usually 
the one that creates the most difficulties, the 
most speculation: ‘“‘How can I repair the worn 
elbows of this dress without cutting the sleeves 
off short?” is typical of the problems tackled in 
the following pages dealing with repairs. The 
aim in each repair suggestion is to make the 
garment more attractive, if possible, than it was 
before. Thus a “patch” is cut from a contrast 
or toning material and inserted in such a way 
that it becomes part of the design. Worn under- 
arms call for a band of different material set in 
dolman fashion round the armholes to strengthen 
and decorate the bodice of the dress. A rubbed 
and shabby area of cloth just above the waistline 
(caused so often on coats and suits by the 
friction of a handbag) can be remedied most 
effectively by insetting new side-front bodice 
sections, which can be continued down into the 
skirt if desired. 


These are typical of our camouflage-repair 
suggestions. Once the idea has been grasped, it 
can be worked in an infinite variety of ways, 
according to the extent of shabbiness which has 


to be covered, and the original design of the 
garment. 


The success of this repair trick, though, 
depends very largely upon the choice of the new 
material. If the old garment is well worn in 
appearance all over, it is wiser to cut up another 
discarded garment for the insets, rather than use 
a bright and too fresh-looking new material. 
When the garment to be repaired is still quite 
good except for the shabby area, then a new 
material may be used with confidence, though 
it is advisable to find the soft toning shade 
rather than the vivid contrast. The introduction 
of a check fabric to repair a plain one, and 
vice-versa, is generally the most successful. 


The middle section of this chapter illustrates 
suggestions for bringing a garment up to date. 
These must necessarily vary with every season, 
but the choice of suggestions offered is again 
those which can be considered “classic” and 
undating and can in any event be used as a 
guide to stimulate ideas in the reader’s own mind, 
regarding “problem” garments. Several stan- 
dard types of garment have been taken: the 
link-buttoned costume jacket, to point to one 
example, is shown and how it can be lengthened 
and made more fitting to the figure; either by 
the help of an inset corselet type of waistband 
in contrast material, or by entirely new front 
facings and revers in a fresh cloth which con- 
tinue round the hem of the jacket to form a 
lengthening band. 


“Cut-downs,” which describe the age-old, 
thrifty habit of making a new garment from the 
best parts of an old one, call for a slightly 
different technique, and while a large section of 
this chapter is devoted to illustrating some of 
the most practical cut-downs, further general 
hints on how to carry out this work are given 
on pages 182 to 205, 
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REPAIRING AND RENOVATING 


Garments which are to be repaired or reno- 
vated should be cleaned or washed beforehand 
if they are at all soiled. If this is not necessary, 
they should be carefully brushed, sponged and 
pressed; treated like this the work should not 
be unpleasant or tiresome. 

It is a good plan to gather together all scraps 
and pieces and sort them out into their various 
types, throwing away useless materials. 

Garments to be renovated or remodelled 


A small cut repaired with glue. 
2. Asmall patch stuck under patterned material. 


3. Small ladders in silk stockings can be crocheted. 

Work in a good light and use a fine steel hook, picking 

up every thread if possible. It is a good plan to slip 

a piece of white paper underneath to show up the 
threads. 


4, First aid for a hole in a stocking. A non-sticky 
preparation dropped on will prevent the stitches 
laddering. 
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should be unpicked carefully; all threads must 
be removed and old seams pressed flat. Buttons 
and fastenings, etc., must be put away; they 
will be useful later. 

If, during the process of cutting out or 
unpicking, the material has been accidentally 
snipped, first aid can be given by applying a 
little glue to the wrong side of the cut; a special 
kind is sold in cheap tubes. When it is dry 
lightly darn across the cut with silk, or a human 
hair. Ifa tiny piece of patterned material has 
been cut or pulled away, take a small piece of 
the material with identical design and stick it 
underneath. A tube of this glue should be kept 
handy; it will save time and trouble if applied 
instantly to a hole in stockinet, it will prevent 
a small stocking ladder running and small 
repairs can be effected when there is no time 
to sew. 


CAMOUFLAGE 
FOR UNDERARM 


SHABBINESS 


DOLMAN 
STRIP 


An effective method of repairing a dress which has 
worn thin under the arms, is to introduce curved bands 
of contrast material right around the armhole. These 
bands should be 24 ins. to 3 ins. wide, using the arm- 
hole of the block pattern from which to cut your pattern, 
as you see in the diagram. Tack the cut bands into posi- 
tion, try on the dress, and if the bands set properly, 
edge stitch round them, preferably by machine, and 
cut away surplus material from underneath afterwards. 


FRONT YOKE BACK YOKE 


ns 


Underarm shabbiness is one of the main reasons why 
a dress has frequently to be discarded before it is truly 
worn out. This can be avoided by an easy renovation, 
calling for a small amount of fresh material to be intro- 
duced into the dress as if it were part of the design, 
and not just a patch. This new material must be chosen 
in a shade that tones or contrasts well. The diagram 
above illustrates how a vandyked yoke, camouflaging 
considerable underarm shabbiness, can be cut from the 
block pattern. The old bodice must be unpicked and the 
new material cut to shape, and laid over it, then the 
surplus worn material cut away before the bodice is 
made up afresh as shown in the sketch on the left, 
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FRONT YOKE 


New yokes need not necessarily be confined to 
the front of a dress only, they can be extended 
round to the back if desired, and if sufficient 
new material is available. In most cases, the 
latter method improves the design of a garment. 
The diagram shows you how to cut the pattern 
of the yoke on the right from the bodice block. 


In addition to camouflaging underarm shabbi- 

ness, the new yoke is an excellent method 

whereby the neck line of a dress can be altered 

in style completely. The sketch above shows a 

new yoke front and back, which introduces a 

high V-neck line. The original neck line of the 
dress was round. 


SLEEVE STRIPS 


BODICE STRIP 


,/ BODICE STRIP BACK 


va FRONT 
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In the case of long-sleeved garments, underarm shabbiness is all too 
frequently accompanied by worn elbows. The most obvious way of 
dealing with elbow-shabbiness is, naturally, to cut the sleeves short. 
If it is considered undesirable, however, then the remedy lies in the 
introduction of a fresh strip of material extending from the under- 
arm part of the bodice, right along the under part of the sleeve. The 
width of the strip along the sleeve depends on the width of the worn 
part. To cut out the pieces of material necessary for this renovation, 
the block patterns of both the sleeve and the bodice should be used, 
as indicated in the diagrams. c 
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ee COAT WORN 
~~; UNDER ARMS 


The constant carrying of a handbag 
tucked under the arm often causes a 
jacket to look threadbare in front. 
The only successful method of over- 
4 coming this “handbag rub”’ is to 
: introduce side-front insets of new 
’ material extending from the armhole 
of the garment down to its hem line. 
‘ The width of this inset depends 
: largely on the extent of the worn 
: part, but for a successful appearance, 
' it may vary from 4 ins. to 8 ins. The 
: pattern for it should be cut on the 
: ordinary bodice block (see block for 
: tailored jacket, page 50). The inset 
' is joined into the side seams of the 
garment. 
' 


One of the smartest methods of giving extra 

width to a too tight skirt is that of introducing 

a contrast band of material down the side 

seams. The sketch below shows how effective 
this can look. 


Strips to be 
used for skirt 
widening 
should first be 
cut to the width re- 
quired at widest part of 
hip line which is the 
same as at skirt hem. 
The skirt block should 
then be laid over this 
strip and a pattern cut 
out: the strip will be 
narrower towards the 
waist line and follow 
the hip shaping side 
seam of theskirt. Before 
shaping, strip should be 
slightly longer than 
skirt. 
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COATS WORN SHABBY 
UNDER ARMS 


When parcel carrying has caused threadbare patches 
to appear in the front of a coat, the insertion of side-front 
panels made from fresh material is the only effective 
remedy. Such panels are best given a little extra shaping 
at the waist, as in the model sketched on this page. A 
slightly used material—that is, another old garment cut 
up—often blends better than a brand new fabric in this 
type of renovation. 
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Contrasting fabric panel insertions for the coat 
renovation shown on the right must be designed 
wide enough to cover the worn parts on the original 
coat front. They should be drafted on a coat pattern 
which is itself based on the bodice and skirt blocks 
(see page 131). Care should be taken that one panel 
is cut for the left-hand side of the coat, and one for 
the right. 

To insert thé panels it is necessary to unpick the 
side seams of the coat and to take the lower part of 
the sleeves out of the armholes. Each panel should 
then be laid over its coat front and tacked satisfac- 
torily in position, with edges turned in, before the 
old material beneath is cut away. Saddle-stitching, i.e. 
long running threads in embroidery silk or wool— 
makes a very attractive finish to the garment after 
the panels have been closely stitched or machined 
into position. 
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RENOVATION FOR WORN Y, 
ELBOWS, POCKETS AND zw 
BUTTONHOLES 


CEA 
BESLD 


“ 
~ Place graduated strips of con- 
trasting fabric across the front of 
iy, Zg the garment to hide worn button- 
Vp ee 


holes. Entirely new buttonholes 
IS should then be cut through the 
i. \ Mae new fabric and caught in with the 
old ones beneath. 
_—— eon 


Slit pockets that have rubbed shabby or torn 
at edges are best rejuvenated by the application 
of a new binding or a flat facing. Velveteen is 
an excellent partner with most materials. For 
the facing, which covers a larger area of shabbi- 
ness, first cut new cloth to shape, turn edges 
under and tack firmly on to garment before 
turning in the’ edges of the slit, over the old 
pocket bindings. 


Two methods of curing worn elbows, 
Above, circular bands of contrasting fabric 
are introduced, football jersey fashion, the 
centre band taking the place of the worn 
portion. The old sleeve will need to be 
removed, unpicked and a new one built up 


with the fresh material. An alternative S 
method (sketched left) is that of applying NX 
a strip of fresh fabric on the upper sleeve. 
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WIDENING 
A TIGHT BODICE 


With growing girls, the reno- 
vation problem is often that of 
widening a too-tight dress 
bodice. Two methods of 
introducing this extra width 
over the bust are shown in the 
sketches on this page. The 
first, an extension of the yoke 
theme, brings the inset of 
contrasting or toning fabric 
right down to the waist, so 
that the bodice front can be let 
out as much as is required. If 
the dress also needs widening 


across the back then a similar 
a shaped inset can be used. 


PZ The pattern for the inset 
ie oY should be drafted on the 
bodice block, as shown in 

diagram. 


<> 
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Shoulder straps, similar to 
those used on a pinafore dress, 


SS but actually inset into the ex- 
: isting bodice are very helpful 
for widening a too-tight dress. 

The shoulder straps should be 

straight pieces at least 24 ins. 

: in width and in a material to 

tone or contrast prettily with 
the dress itself. The same 


contrast should be used for a 


belt, collar, pocket trimming es 

or hem-bind to get a balanced oe 

effect. The bodice must first 

be unpicked, then a new block 7 


pattern the correct size should 
be prepared and a paper pat- 


pr 
tern cut from it. The bodice =. 

must be cut up the side-front 

and side-back in lines parallel 
to the side seams, and approximately 3 ins. away from them. Next 
step is to space the cut pieces of bodice on the new pattern and overlay 
ie ) the straps to cover the gaps. Tack them in position, try on and edge- 
(~ } - stitch neatly by hand or machine. The pinafore style of bodice can be 
YD! 5) developed in various styles to overcome the difficulty of the too-tight 


So as : dress bodice, 
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LENGTHENING 
BLOUSES 


Blouses that, through shrinking or for other reasons, 
require to be lengthened, may be quite easily 
tackled by any of the three methods outlined here. 
Above blouse has the addition of a 6-in. band of 
fresh material (not necessarily matching) designed 
to be tucked in skirt top so that the garment 
cannot ride up in wear. Right, striped blouse has 
3-in. double band of contrast material added with 
intention of nipping blouse into waist over skirt 
top. Below, dressy blouse has pointed hip-hugging 
basque added, into which blouse is eased or 
gauged. The basque pattern should be cut from the 
bodice block as diagrams | and 2 illustrate. 
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FRONT BASQUE 
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BACK 
BASQUE ‘ 
‘ ‘ 


BACK BASQUE 


«DRESS WORN 
E ACROSS SKIRT 
| : FRONT 


A dress that is (a) tight across the hips, 
: (b) has developed a threadbare patch 
across the front, or (c) is torn at the top 
of the pleats, should be renovated with 
a panel of fresh, contrasting material. 
| First cut away the worn portion of the 
skirt front, then prepare the new 
material—a panel half as wide again as 
: the portion of the skirt discarded, if it is 
' to be a gathered-in panel as shown in the 
: sketch on the right. This panel must be 
narrower at the waist than at the hem 
SO as not to be too bulky on the hips. 
i Diagram | demonstrates how this panel 
is drafted on the skirt block. Decorative 
bows can be placed at the waist line. 


V4 
If the new skirt panel is to consist of 


three knife pleats, three separate panels ./, 
should be cut from the new material, ,// 
each one measuring the exact width at / 
the waist line as the portion of skirt 
removed, Thus, if a 6-in. panel has been 
cut away, then each of the three pleat 
panels should measure 6 ins. plus 4 in. 
for each seam, so that when they are 
joined. together before pleating, their 
combined width is 18 ins. When allow- 
ing material for any kind of pleating, 
reckon three times as much as the width 
of the panel is to be when finished. 
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Diagrams 2 and 3 show how panels for 
pleating are cut narrower at waist line ' 
than at hem. Pleats should be stitched aes 
“\. down from waist line to hips to keep 3 = — are 
: the skirt fitting slimly. 
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REPAIRING 
TORN PLEAT-HEADS 


Inverted pleats have an unfortunate way of pulling and 
tearing at the top when too much strain is put on them 
by constant sitting, or when the skirt is narrow. One 
method of hiding this blemish is to appliqué arrow-shaped 
strips of contrast material down from the waist band 
long enough to cover each pleat-head (as sketch on right). 
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When the tear at the 
: pleat-head is slight, 
it can be hidden by a 
carefully embroidered 
arrowhead. Many 
tailors employ this 
method in the first 
instance, as a preven: 
tive measure. A third 
way is that of stitching 
bands of contrast fab- 
ric down the pressed 
folds of the pleats 
and joining the bands 
together justabovethe 
pleat as sketched on 
the left. The colour 
chosen should pick 
up the darkest shade 
in a multi-coloured 
tweed skirt. 
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LENGTHENING 
FROCKS 


The introduction of a matching or contrasting 
- corselet waist-band is the only really satisfactory 
~ method of lengthening a dress which has the 
p Skirt cut on the bias of the material. 


, The material chosen for the corselet should tone 
attractively, and often it is best that it should be in a 
patterned fabric if the dress is plain, and vice versa. 
Silk can be introduced successfully into a woollen dress; 


also tweed, velvet and velveteen blend well with almost 
all materials. 


The corselet can be cut as a straight strip or in a fancy 
shape, whichever is desired. The top may follow a curved 
line, or be pointed upwards into the bodice, as in our 
sketch. 

The corselet should be drafted on a combination of the 
bodice and skirt blocks, and care must be taken that the 
centre of the corselet coincides with the waist line on 
the block patterns. It should fit very snugly into the 
waist, and allowance must be made in the cutting-out 
for a normal placket fastening. If the dress was not cut 
originally with a fitted waist, the 
surplus material in both bodice 
front and skirt should be drawn 
towards the centre in gentle 
gathers. (See sketch A). 
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The corselet waist band, like most insets of contrast material, 
is better when put in with overlaid, or edge-stitched, seams. 
The pattern for the waist band is based on a combination 
of the bodice and skirt blocks as shown in the diagram above. 
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LENGTHENING JACKETS 
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It is frequently stated that the classic tailor-made does not go out of fashion. 
This is not strictly true as we find considerable changes in the length of the 
jacket from time to time. Anyone who possesses a good quality suit 
that would still give considerable wear, but for a too-short jacket, should 
try lengthening it by the insertion of a waist band strip in a contrasting 
material. This insertion is most attractive if it is cut in a fancy shape to follow 
the general design of the suit, as in the lower sketch on this page. The waist 
band should be cut on the coat block, allowing for a trim waist-fit, and it need 
not necessarily be the exact width of the required lengthening. Any surplus 
jacket material can be cut away when the jacket is cut at the waist line to 
incorporate the waist band. Remember that a new strip of lining material, 
the width of the insertion, will also be required. Cut your pattern from the 
jacket block, as illustrated here, in Diagrams | and 2, and on page 130. 
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LENGTHENING CHILD’S DRESS 


If a child’s dress, cut on the straight 
of the material, requires lengthening 
and has not a sufficient hem line for 
the purpose, a false hem in contrast 
material should be added as shown 


in sketch |. Lay the right side of the 
band to the right side of the skirt 
hem, with the two edges together, 
‘and stitch. Slip stitch the other edge 
of the band to the inside of the dress. 
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The most practical method of length- 
ening a child’s dress with skirt cut 
on the cross, is to introduce a fresh 
waist band in contrast material, as 
shown in sketch 3. This may be cut 
straight, or if preferred, curved at 
the top or shaped with a point, as in 
our sketch on the right. The inset 
pattern should, of course, be drafted 
on the child’s bodice block, as shown 
in Diagram 4. ; 
When a hem line has been let dow 
in the normal way, and the old edge 
still shows after pressing, it can be 
hidden from view by the application 
of a narrow bias band of contrast, or 
rick-rack braid as in sketch 2. 
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NECKLINE 
TONICS 


Even if there is no definite shabbi- 
ness at the neckline, a fresh trimming 
at the throat works wonders in giving 
a dress new character and general 
tonic effect. Sketched here, are four 
different ways of administering the 
neckline treatment. 


Lace is particularly effective as ; 
neckline trimming for a darl 
afternoon dress. It may be simpl; 
frilled on to a narrow band anc 
tacked into the existing neckline, 
but if the dress front is shabby 
with powder marks or shiny witt 
necklace friction, it is better tc 
cut a small lace yoke (black lace 
for a black dress) and inset it witt 
perhaps a centre band of the sal 
vaged dress fabric as a finish 


An unbecoming high neck- 
: 2 line can be slit down the 
= a centre for a depth of about 


Ss) 4 ins. and shaped to a V to 
SS take a ready-made washable 
Se oes collar. Alternatively, when 
Figse slit, the corners may be 
a YY x pressed back and used as a 
l a ee basis for new facings and 
ne = collar in contrasting material 
>=7 {teft), Collar points, in the ~———\ ; 
ront, will brighten the : 
round-necked dress Sa 
Which fastens at the go 


back. 
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When the tront of a dress is shabby or dull, 
try wearing it with the addition of a crisp 
waterfall jabot with collar attached. For a 
plain, dark dress this can be made in such 
materials as white piqué, sprigged muslin, 
organdie or polka dot crepe. The double 
strip down the centre should measure about 
|} ins. wide, and it can button onto the frock 
beneath. The edges of the jabot should be 
finished with a narrow binding or a neat 
whipping stitch. 


It is not everybody who can wear the high, tailored neckline 
successfully. Sometimes it can make the whole of a dress seem 
unbecoming, whilst a low neckline would immediately turn 
the garment into a success. In cutting a high neckline down to 
an attractive heart-shape, as depicted in the sketch on the left, 
remember that it must never be shaped too wide or it will gape. 
It is best to put the dress on and get someone to outline the shape 
conservatively before cutting. Remember a neckline can always 
be cut bigger, but it is difficult to fill it in. A simple neckline, 
as sketched, should have the edges turned under 4 in., snipped 
to lie quite flat, then press down with a warm iron and slightly 
slip stitched or cross stitched down on the wrong side. Alterna- 
tively, it may be faced back with a narrow, bias-cut strip of thin 
fabric. When the dress material is thin or diaphanous, the neck- 
line must have a bound edge. 
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Narrow, sloping shoulders (as in the sketch 


above) make a tailored jacket look old-- 


fashioned, but they can be squared. 


BRINGING 
JACKETS UP TO DATE 


It is estimated that there must be many women who 
have hanging in their wardrobes, good-quality tailor-_ 
made costumes which they do not care to wear for 
the simple reason that such garments were made in 
the days before fashion demanded that shoulders 
should be squared up and padded. These suits can, 
however, be brought up to date by one of two methods: 
(a) inserting shoulder pads and darting the sleeve 
heads ; and (4) opening the top of the armhole, insert- 
ing a shoulder pad with a gap between the sleeve-head 
and armhole, and covering this gap with a strip of 
the suit material taken from the skirt hem. 


| If the sleeves (cut either in two pieces or 
one piece) have good, wide seams which can 
be let out towards the sleeve-head, the 
shoulder line of the jacket can be squared 
by inserting a pad and making three darts 
in the sleeve top, as Diagram |. Sleeve must 
first be removed from armhole, unpicked 


and pressed flat. 


If rectangular strips are to be applied in = 


order to widen shoulder line, the upper 
part of the sleeve should first be removed 
from armhole. (Diagram 2.) 
Second step is to stitch shoulder pad in 
\ position on shoulder seam between cloth 
and lining, but extending about | in. beyond 


Rectangle of suit material measuring 


Sy the original shoulder line. (Diagram 3.) 


24 ins. wide and about 7 ins. long should be 5 
stitched down to bridge gap formed between 
armhole and sleeve-head, now tacked onto 

4 edge of shoulder pad. (Diagrams 4 and 5.) 
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SQUARING 
SLOPING 
SHOULDERS 


Shoulder fashions change more fre- 
quently than any other part of a 
tailored suit or coat. A garment can 
be ‘made’? or ‘marred’? by the 
shoulders. The simple methods 
shown on this page will help make 
out-of-date suits into the smartest 
that fashion demands. If the shoulders 
are being made broader then extra 
padding will be needed. Further 
details of this are shown on page 65. 
See also the instructions for working 
given on the opposite page. 
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Top sketch on this _ page 
depicts the finished effect 
when a rectangular piece of 
self-material is used to square 
up a narrow and _ sloping 
shoulder line. When suits and 
coats are sufficiently old- 
fashioned to require this reno- 
vation, they usually need 
shortening at the hem as well. 
In this case the material for 
the strips can be taken from 
the cuttings; otherwise a sec- 
tion of the hem turn-up 
should be sacrificed, and re- 
placed by a patch of new 
material, 


If shoulders can be squared 
and widened by the simple 
process of inserting pads and 
lifting and darting sleeves, 
then a contrasting cuff should 
be added to make up the 
original length of the sleeves. 
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ADDING A BASQUE 


An alternative method of lengthening a too-short jacket 
or cloth cardigan, is by adding a basque in a different 
material. This basque can be almost any depth, from 
say 3 ins. to a real hip-moulding band of 7 ins. or 8 ins. 
In the case of a tall person, the latter style is most becom- 
ing. Care should be taken that the basque material is 
not too new looking against the old garment. Sometimes 
it is most satisfactory to cut up another worn garment 
to provide the basque, so long as this second garment 
tones with the first one attractively. 
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When a basque is added to lengthen a jacket 
it is generally a good plan to introduce the 
second material into some other part of the 
garment so that it looks less like a renovation 
and more like part of the original garment 
design. In the case of a cardigan, this extra 
part can take the form of a 2-in. band as 
facings and neck band trimming. (See 
sketch). In the case of a tailored jacket, the 
second material may be introduced as 
revers and pocket edges. The diagram shows 
how to cut the basque and band pattern 
from the skirt and bodice block patterns. 


RENEWING REVERS 


Faded revers can be the undoing of a suit or coat which 
may not have caught the sun in other parts, and so is not 
in need of dyeing, or perhaps is not ina material that would 
dye satisfactorily. Faded revers can be overcome quite 
easily by refacing with a contrast material. Tweed or 
fancy woollen garments are best faced with plain cloth, 
such as facecloth, velour felt or a simply woven woollen. 
Patterns for the facing should either be drawn out from 
the costume coat block (page 130) or from the garment 
itself. In the case of a high-buttoning jacket, facings can 
finish at the base of the lapel, overlapping the original 
inside facings just above the line of the top button. 


seams. 
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When new facings are required on a 
coat or jacket, it is best to add 
pockets in the same material and 
possibly cuffs as well, as in sketch A, 
to avoid a patchy effect. It is optional 
whether the collar back should be 
made.in the new material, or whether 
the existing collar should join the 
new facings on the slanting rever 
Diagram | shows how the 
new rever should be cut using the 
ordinary bodice block pattern. 


An ingenious method of transforming 
a long-revered, link-buttoned jacket 
into a high-buttoning model with 
a wide rever line, is to introduce 
entirely new front facings and revers 
in, of course, a contrasting material. 
The new front facings between them 
should form a panel about 8 ins. to 
10 ins. wide (as shown in sketch B), 
and the old front of the garment 
should be cut away to accommodate 
them. Facings should, of course, be 
planned on the costume block (as 
you see in Diagram 2) with due 
regard to the measurements (length, 
etc.) of the jacket. 


NEW 
REVER 
EDGINGS 


An overlaid facing in 
contrast material not 
only hides rubbed rever 
edges, but brings a new 
air of smartness to the 
whole garment. When 
revers and collar are 
straight-edged, facing 
strips can be cut on the 
straight of the material. 
When revers, however, 
have rounded edges, the 
facing must be bias-cut. 
Each requires a slightly 
different method of 
application, as explained. 


Strips for facing straight- 
edged revers, as in sketch 
A, should be cut about 
13 in. wide on the straight 
of the material. Each sec- 
tion of the edging should 
be measured, so that the 
mitre needed on the sharp 
corners of the rever will 
fall in the correct places. 
Mitreing should be carried 
out (see Diagram |) before 
the facing is machined to 
the garment. For further 
details of mitres see page 
178. ; 

When revers and collar 
have curved edges, a bias- 
cut facing should be used, 
and edges turned under 
with a warm iron before 
the facing is tacked into 
position. The outside edg- 
ing should be tacked down 
first, and as each corner is 
turned, a neat fold should 
be made in the facing as 
shown in Diagram 2. The 
inside edge is then tacked 
in position, and the facing 
invisibly hemmed down or 
machine-stitched. 


As mentioned on the facing page, the question as to whether a 
bias facing is used to renovate a shabby rever edge depends to a 
certain extent on the shape of the rever. It also depends on the 
material chosen for the facing. If this features a straight strip or 
a check, then a bias-cut facing will most certainly achieve the 
most attractive result. If the facing is to be in a plain woven 
woollen—perhaps cherry red, mustard, emerald or royal blue, 
on a dark town suit, then the facing with mitred corners is called 
for. A third method is that of the blazer type of bias binding, 
which is taken over to the inside edge of the garment, as shown in 
sketch B on the facing page. Further instructions on page 78. 


Frayed rever edgings are generally a sign that 
the garment in question has been given con- 
siderable wear, in which case it is most likely 
that pocket edges and cuffs are also in 
need of attention. It is a good plan to face 
these with the contrast material in the same 
way as the revers. The applied facing can also 
extend down the front opening of the coat, as 
illustrated in sketches B and C on these pages. 


N.B. The diagonal joins made in two 
strips of material, where they meet 
at corners, in order to form a true 
right angle, are known as mitres. 
They occur at the V-point of a rever 
when it is*faced with new material. 
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Above is shown a badly ‘seated’ 

skirt, and below, the 2 ins. being cut 

from the top of the skirt back to 
overcome this unshapely fault. 


FIRST AID FOR 
“SEATED ” SKIRTS 


To prevent skirts from becoming “ seated,’’ a silk lining should be 
incorporated in the original making. This lining is necessary only at 
the back of the skirt and it extends from the petersham at the waist 
to the bottom of the hips, being firmly attached to the side seams. 
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Providing that 2 ins. can be sacrificed in the length of 
the skirt, “ seating '’ can be overcome by lifting the 
skirt back. First it is necessary to unpick the waist 
band or petersham, then the side seams, so that the 
skirt back can be “passed up” 2 ins. The skirt 
must then be reshaped slightly over the hips and into 
the waist to retain original measurements. The 
front hem line must be shortened to match the back. 
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CONVERTING CAPE SLEEVES 


Have you a good silk or linen summer 

dress tucked away and never worn 

because of its old-fashioned cowl neck- 

line and its narrow-shouldered cape 

sleeves?) Diagram and sketch on this 

page show how it may be remodelled 
for attractive wear today. 


Soaeiinisinis 


SLEEVE 
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Sleeves, armholes, neckline—three items 
which are usually the worst ‘‘ give-aways ”’ 
of the out-of-date dress. And of these, the 
sleeveless garment with the fluttering, short 
shoulder ‘capes seems at first glance to 
present the most difficulties as regards a 
renovation. Provided the armhole is not 
too deep, however, the capes can be recut 
to make normal short length sleeves. 


First point to consider when recutting 
cape sleeves into ordinary short sleeves 
is whether capes were cut originally on 
the bias of the material. If they were, 
then the new sleeve pattern—grafted 
from the sleeve block—must be placed 
on the straight of the material before 
cutting. Provided that capes were cut 
on the straight of the fabric, the new 
sleeves may be cut quite simply as 
demonstrated in diagram on left—length 
of sleeve depending on length of capes. 


BLOUSE FRONTS 
FROM DRESSES 


Blouse fronts or ‘“‘blousettes,’’ as they are sometimes termed, are 
useful and attractive suit-partners which can generally be contrived 
from the best parts of even the oldest summer dress or thin blouse. 
Sketch A on the left illustrates the popular tailored waistcoat style, 
held securely in position by the belt and the collar. Diagram | 
at the top of the facing page shows how the pattern should be 
cut on the bodice block. Note the extension beyond the block 
(dotted line) which allows for the front facing (or turn-back for 
buttons and buttonholes); also the short allowance for shoulder 
seam and the curved line of the collar back. Including the 2} in. 
facing allowance, the newly cut pattern for this waistcoat should 
measure 8} in. to 9 in. When cutting the waistcoat out in material, 
it is laid on the bias of the material. Diagram 2 illustrates how 
it may be cut from the skirt of an old or out-dated summer dress. 


When an old garment of a soft fabric such as georgette or chiffon 
is available, then a pretty blousette with waterfall jabot can be 
made (Sketch B). This will require a straight strip of cotton net 
at the back and the addition of tapes or elastic threaded at the 
bottom.to hold it firmly. Diagram 3 on the facing page illustrates 
the method whereby the three main pattern parts, i.e. the blouse 
front, the narrow yoke back (joining the neckband to the net) 
and the curved jabot should be cut from the bodice block. In 
addition, there are the collar band, the tie and the front facing 
Strip to be considered. Diagram 4 denotes how these pattern 
parts can be laid on an old, unpicked blouse for recutting. See 
how the small parts are relegated to the good part of sleeves. 


Our third blouse front is the very simple one, suitable for almost 
any type of fabric and requiring little effort—or cloth for that 
matter—to make (Sketch C). When finished (it is designed to 
fit the average figure), it should measure about 14 in. across the 
front. As there is a proper collar, this can be joined to the straight 
back of cotton net, thus making a yoke at the back unnecessary. 
The collar hack should be machine-stitched in rows for decoration 
and elastic threaded at the waist, to prevent the front from riding up. 
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Diagram | shows how to cut pattern from block. 

Diagram 2 shows one side of front for sketch A 

laid on bias of old skirt ready for cutting. The 
other side should be similarly cut. 
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Diagram 3 indicates how the pattern pieces should 
be planned for the waterfall jabot blousette, sketch 4 TIE 
B. The two bodice fronts are cut in a straightfor- 
ward manner from the bodice block as is the back 


yoke which joins the collar band. The jabot, also The jabot-fronted blousette can be made up from an out- 
shaped on the bodice block, should measure dated blouse if the bodice front cf the blouse is folded in 
18 ins. in length and 5 ins. across at widest point. half (as diagram 4) and both sides of the jabot cut from it. 
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Diagram 6 illustrates how the simple blousette with turn- 


The pattern for the very straightforward blousette, back revers and collar may be cut from an old, summer dress. 
sketch C, shown on the left is modelled on the The two front portions (with facings and revers cut in one) 
bodice block with necessary allowance for the turn- are contrived from the skirt, while the straight strip of 
back revers and facings for buttons and buttonholes. material at the back, and the collar, come out of the bodice. 
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ENLARGING GARMENTS 


One of the most difficult processes in dressmaking 
is enlarging garments successfully, 

When a figure is larger in width, it is usually 
different in other proportions, too, so that it is seldom 
only in the width that alterations must be made. 

One of the most successful ways of widening a 
garment is to unpick the seams and make others at 
the side front and back if they do not already exist, 
and remake the garment with overlaid seams. 

Where there is not enough material from which 
to cut the necessary strips, use wool braid or other 
wool cloth to contrast, or to tone. 


I. To prepare an overlaid seam, tack the turnings on to the 
wrong sides. 


2. Cut straight strips of material to put underneath. Tack 
the seams down on to them, leaving a narrow gap which may 
be as wide as $ in. 


3. The overlaid seam stitched with ordinary edge stitching by 
machine. 


4. A more decorative effect is gained with a wider edge stitching. 
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TAKING PATTERNS FROM MADE-UP 
GARMENTS 


: 
» It is sometimes wished to 
- copy a favourite dress, but not 
_ having made the original nor 
/ having a pattern for it, it is 
difficult to know how to set 
' about taking a pattern from 
the dress itself. Although a 
dress is mentioned in these 
directions the same processes 
can be carried out for any kind 
of garment. 

It will be a very simple 
matter if the dress is too old 
to be worn again. In this case 
it can be unpicked, pressed, 
and the new pattern made by 
laying each part of the dress on 
calico or paper and cutting 
round it. 

This will allow for turnings. 
If time is very limited, too 
short to spend unpicking the 
seams, take a pair of very 


” 
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sharp scissors and cut all seams on the 
stitching lines. 

When the dress cannot be cut, the only 
other way to take a pattern is to lay each 
part of it as flat and smooth as possible, 
over an ironing-board, so that the skirt 
section can be moved round easily, place 
calico (not paper which will be too stiff) 
on it, and pin it on all seams and other 
edges. Mark the pin lines with coloured 
pencil, removing the calico and cut out with 
or without turnings. 


I. Obtaining a pattern by undoing the garment. 


2. Obtaining the pattern by pinning calico over the 
made-up garment. 


TURNING AND CUTTING DOWN 


The turning of a garment is not a difficult 
job, although it is apt to be tedious. The turning 
of men’s or boys’ wear, however, when the 
complication arises as to breast pockets and 
buttonholes coming on the wrong side, is beyond 
the scope of the average amateur dressmaker. 
Women’s and girls’ clothes can be turned much 
more easily, as the rules about the placement of 
breast pockets is not so strict, and in any case, 
the difficulty can always be overcome by making 
a second breast pocket—that is to say, one on 
both sides of the garment. Old buttonholes can 
be disguised by inserting a fresh facing, or strips 
down the front edges of the garment. . Provided 
that such strips are narrow in width, daring 
contrasts can be used with great effect. Thus a 
brown or black garment may be picked out with 
emerald green, royal blue, mustard yellow or 
soft pink. A pastel tone, such as powder blue, 
will be found to take a dark shade such as 
nigger, black, navy or wine. 


RULES FOR UNPICKING 

Needless to say, the first step in turning any 
garment, is to unpick it entirely (this is best 
done by using a razor blade). Next, brush each 
unpicked piece separately, paying special atten- 
tion to the creases made by the seams, and press 
each piece under a damp cloth. Then turn the 
fabric to the wrong side (that is, the side you 
are now going to make into the right side) and 
scrape it gently with a blunt knife in order to raise 
the surface slightly. This is particularly neces- 
sary for a fabric that has originally had a nap 
on it. 

The garment can now be made up exactly as 
before, in the identical style, with due regard to 
the changed sides of the buttons and buttonholes, 
or it can probably be re-styled with the help of 
a little additional fabric of a contrast nature. 
In this chapter, you will find many suggestions 
as to how this re-styling can be carried out in 
various types of garments. 


CUTTING DOWN 
When it comes to cutting down garments, 
either to make smaller ones of the same character 


or to re-style them entirely, it is still necessary 
to unpick the garment first. When each portion 
has been. unpicked, washed, cleaned or brushed 
and pressed, and all the loose cottons removed 
from the seams and hems, hold it up to the 
light, and indicate any thin or worn parts with 
pins or tacking threads so that they can be 
avoided in the recutting. 

With just a little imagination and patience, 
children—particularly small children—can be 
dressed attractively in clothes that are in the 
main cut-downs from worn adult garments. — 
Infants’ smocked rompers and little dresses may 
be made from the lower section of a worn silk 
nightdress; buster suits for little boys can be 
contrived from the sections of a velvet or 
velveteen dress that has not worn flat or shiny. 
Old dresses always suggest a small edition dress 
for a little girl, but an old woollen dress will 
cut down equally well into a suit for a small 
boy, particularly if the practical battle-dress 
blouse style is adopted. 


KEEPING THE BEST FABRIC 

Get into the habit of thinking of a discarded 
garment—so often turned out of the wardrebe 
because it is dated—in terms of how much good 
material it still contains. The thrifty housewife 
should put a special drawer or trunk aside to 
preserve such things as sound lining taken from 
an outdated coat; the best parts of a worn 
blouse that will still come in useful either for a 
child’s blouse, or a blousette. It is a good plan 
to wash these old clothes, or clean them before 
putting on one side, or even in some instances 
to unpick and cut away the worn parts. Don’t 
forget that two discarded garments may make 
up together into one ‘“‘new” one that has real 
appeal. 

Never attempt to cut down a garment without 
unpicking it first, and never attempt to cut down 
a garment into a similar garment—say a man’s 
shirt into a boy’s shirt, without the use of a 
bought paper pattern, or first preparing a fool- 
proof paper pattern, based on the block patterns 
explained in the early pages of this book. 
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a CHILD’S DRESS FROM SKIRT 
: 
| 


A woman’s skirt that is old, 
faded, and even ‘‘seated”’ 
need not be wasted. If the 
material will turn satisfactor- 
ily, it can be cut down into 
a charming dress for a small 
girl—the length of the dress 
depending largely on the 
length of the skirt, though a 
20-in. dress can generally 
be contrived with ease. 


FRONT 
BODICE 


BACK SKIRT 


To make a small girl’s dress from an old skirt, it is advisable 
to select a dress style that is fairly simple. Start, of course, 
by unpicking the old skirt, washing or cleaning if necessary, 
but in any case, pressing under a damp cloth and brushing 
all fluff, etc., from the old seams. Draft the little dress pattern 
in the usual manner, then take the skirt front and the skirt 
back, and fold in half as shown in diagram above. Cut the 
bodice back on the fold of the skirt back; but as the bodice 
front has a buttoned fastening (note our suggested frock) 
it can be cut in two pieces from the skirt front. When the 
four pieces for the skirt and the bodice have been achieved, 
then the remains of the original skirt pieces should be opened 
out flat so that the short sleeves can be cut as shown. 


For a younger child, a dress with yoke top can be cut with 

even greater ease, especially if the original skirt is worn 

thin. The yoke pieces are placed as close to the skirt top 
as possible, and the skirt near the old hem line. 
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MAN’S OVERCOAT CONVERTED 


Diagram | illustrates the necessary 

pattern to be cut from the blocks 

for the toddler’s coat and bonnet 

shown on the facing page; also the 

best layout for the pattern on the 
old overcoat. 


Dia. 2 


\ ny 


COLLAR 


POCKET 


SIDE PIECE 
BONNET 


UPPER 
SLEEVE 
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UNDER 
SLEEVE 
/ 


A child’s winter coat that has its origin in a man’s 
shabby overcoat has no air of makeshift about it. If 
the coat to be cut down is made in the raglan style of 
tweed, the renovation is comparatively simple. The 
only pitfall usually is to be found in the placement of 
the original pockets. 
the cutting of the new garment, they should have 
flaps and linings removed, be neatly sewn up and 
covered with some form of decoration such as silk 
braid or a strip of velvet. 


If these cannot be avoided in 


BACK COAT 


An overcoat for the older child needs 
more careful cutting than that for the 
toddler, in order to avoid possible 
worn parts, such as shabby elbows. 
Diagram 2 illustrates method of 
placing new pattern (drafted from the 
coat block on page 131) on the old 
coat. Note that one coat front and 
facing should be cut from each of the 
original fronts. 


CHILD’S 


COAT FROM MAN’S 


The coat shown below is a pleasing raglan style with dainty 
cape sleeves, suitable for a child aged two to three years. 
Together with its little bonnet, it can be cut from a man’s 
discarded tweed overcoat providing the material is suitable. 


An older girl’s coat made from an adult’s old garment will 
probably require that the material should be used on the 
reverse side, so as to avoid stained and faded fronts and 
lapels. It is necessary to unpick the old garment entirely and 
to press it flat before attempting to cut the new one. Always 
have the old garment cleaned or washed before re-making, 
this takes away any fade marks, creases or stains which may 
be unsightly. 
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* MAKE-DO ” MATERNITY WEAR 


Two dresses can be used to make one 


Sa really concealing and comfortable 
anhy maternity dress. Only one dress need 
’ actually be cut up for this renovation. 
‘ ‘ Take the better of the two dresses 
‘ ' first, and if it has a front centre seam, 
! ' unpick this, neaten the edges and 
l \ attach a series of tapes on each side to 
j us widen the dressas required. Now make 
1 > a graceful bias-cut apron front from 
' : the second dress. This front buttons 
‘ at the back of the neck and should 
y / have a join at the waist-line with slight 
| ! gathers in the skirt towards the side 
‘ r] fronts. A 2-in. overlaid belt of the 
' ] same material ties at the back and 
r 1 thus gives automatic adjustment. 
’ ’ 
ee ot ee ae U 
a - 
ec 
Diagram | above shows how ‘ 
narrow, curved neck-bands \ 
are designed for joining on \ 
the apron front, so that it : 
may button at the back of the . 
neck. Diagram 2 shows how ‘ 
the pattern for the apron vis 
front is cut from the com- \r 
bined bodice and skirt blocks \ 
(dotted lines), care being ‘ 
taken that the skirt part of ‘ 
the front measures at least \ 
24 ins. in width at the waist \ eS 


and wider at the hem. When 
the front itself is cut 
from the pattern, it 
should be on the bias 
of the material. 
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SEAM DOWN CENTRE FRONT 
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hsn effective maternity dress can 
e contrived from the combina- 
sion of an edge-to-edge coat and 
specially cut dress-front, as 
thowninour sketch. The “front” 
aay be cut from an out-dated 
ummer dress. The sides of the 
“front”? should be stitched to 
ne inside facings of the coat, to 
ive the appearance of a coat- 
und-dress ensemble. Later the 
yoat Gan revert to its normal use 
pithout having been spoilt by 


the renovation. 
y 
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Diagrams | and 2 show how the pattern for the 
maternity dress ‘front’? should be drafted on the 
combined bodice and skirt block (dotted line). Care 
must be taken that the front is at least 36 ins. wide at 
the waistline, in order that (a) there is plenty of 
material for a soft gathered effect to be arranged under 


the sash—either of 
the ‘‘coat’’ or the 
“dress” fabric, and 
(b) the garment can 
be slipped on over 
the head with ease. 
Small diagram (right) 
illustrates the shape 
of the jabot collar, 
trimming the V- 
neckline. 


SSS 
TIE 
TWO REQUIRED 


JACKET 
FROM SWAGGER 


An old-fashioned, flaring swagger coat affords a 
real opportunity for a smart renovation. It can be 
cut down into a variety of different garments, the 
most useful of which is perhaps the tailored type 
of odd jacket sketched below. 


UNDER 
COLLAR 


FOLD 


If you possess an old swagger coat, possibly one with a too- 
full hem line or drooping shoulders that you dislike, then the 
best plan is to unpick it entirely and remodel it into another 
style. When such garments were first fashionable, very 
good woollen materials were generally used, so it is probable 
that the old coat shows no signs of real wear. If it does, or 
if it should be faded, then turning or dyeing the material 
will solve the difficulty. When the material is to be dyed, 
this should be attended to before the new garment is 
attempted. Diagram | (above) illustrates how the jacket 
pattern (modelled from the coat block on page 130) is placed 
| on the coat. Note the deep dart necessary in the jacket 
front to give it a nipped-in waist line. 
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BOLERO FROM COAT 


It is seldom that a topcoat, however worn and shabby, does 
not contain sufficient good material to make a smart little 
bolero which can be worn over a light dress for extra warmth 
or with a matching skirt to form an attractive ensemble. The 
most effective boleros are those that fit slimly to the figure 
and hang straight from neck to hem without jutting out at 
the back. If the bolero is to be unlined, care must be taken 
that the shoulders are neatly squared with pads, and that 
the sleeves are not too full. In our renovation suggestion 
on this page, we indicate that the bolero is unlined, but 
faced round all inside edges with a strip of coat fabric. 


FRONT BOLERO |} 
O 


; mae 


BACK FACING 


Diagrams | and 2, above,. 
indicate how the pattern 
for a bolero can be laid 
onan unpicked swagger 
coat and cut to best 
advantage. It will be noted that the new sleeves are 
replicas of the old sleeves apart from the fact that they are 
made narrower. The pattern for the bodice section of the 
bolero is based quite simply on the sleeveless bodice block 
pattern on page 50. Note the rounded edges of the bolero 
and the fact that the pieces for the facings follow these lines, 
and should be cut 23-in. in width excluding turnings. 
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FRONT FACING 


NEW UNDIES FROM OLD 


It will be noted that when a nightgown gets too old to be worth 
while mending or patching again, it is usually only the bodice and 
the upper part of the skirt which show the wear, while the fabric 
of the main part of the nightgown skirt is almost as good as it was 
originally. If the idea of putting a new top on the nightgown is 
rejected, then a new piece of underwear should be made instead 
from the best parts of the fabric. According to the amount of 
material available, you should choose a pair of french knickers (and 
possibly a simple brassiére to match), a pair of slim-fitting panties 
or a camiknicker with brassiére top. 


BRASSIERE 


SHOULDER 
STRAP 


BACK KNICKER 


First steps in cutting down an old nightgown for a new item of 
underwear is to remove the worn nightgown top and open the 
side seams of the skirt. Hold the nightgown skirt up to the 

light and note any thin places. Mark these with pins, tacking or 

chalks so as to avoid them when cutting out. Diagram above 

shows the nightgown front and the nightgown back, both folded 

in half lengthwise, so that the front and back of the knicker 
and the hip yoke are cut against the folds. These pieces should 
be placed as near the hem of the nightgown as possible to be of 
the strongest material. The brassiere, shoulder straps and leg 
strap, or crutch (to give it its other name), should be cut as 
diagram shows. See page 153 for details of knicker making. 
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FRONT 
CAMI~KNICKER 


When a nightgown, which is to be used for 

cutting down into other items of underwear, is 

cut on the straight grain of the material, the 

making of .brassiére-topped camiknickers or 

tiny panties—depending largely on the amount 

ia ; of strong material available—is a straightforward 
Nae job. After the pattern pieces have been drafted 
(c \ from the lingerie blocks (see pages 154 and 155) 
‘ they should be placed for cutting on the old 


BRASSIERE TOP 


FOLD 


ae Z nightgown as shown in the diagrams on this 
= page. When the original nightgown, however, 

i is cut on the cross of the material, then it is 
Se probable that the new garments will also need 
to be cut on the cross, using the same pattern. 
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BACK 
CAMI-KNICKER 


FOLD 


LEG STRAP 


BRASSIERE TOP 


FRONT PANTIE BACK PANTIE 


FOLD 
FOLD 
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LAYETTE FROM OLD LINGERIE 


Pure silk nightgowns, however old, are too 
precious to throw away. Usually it will be 
found that the skirt is still in good condition 
when the bodice has worn too thin to repair. 
In this case, the skirt (providing it is cut on the 
straight of the material) can be converted into 
an infant’s first-size dress (up to eighteen 
months) as sketched on the left. If the strong 
material is insufficient for a dress, then a tiny 
petticoat may be made instead. 


FRONT BODICE 


BACK BODICE 


FRONT SKIRT 


BACK SKIRT 


FOLD 
FOLD 


FRONT YOKE 


BACK YOKE 


BACK SKIRT 


FOLD 
FOLD 


SLEEVE 


“0° BINDING 


Baby’s frocks of the smocked variety require a considerable 
amount of material, but the little dress with rounded yoke 
and pintucked front as shown above, can be cut from the 
lower portion of an old nightgown. See Diagram |. Diagram 
2 shows correct layout for baby’s petticoat from nightgown. 
To prepare patterns for both these small garments, use the 
block pattern of the child’s petticoat on page 163 to get the 
correct proportions. Both garments have fuller skirts than 
the block. Allow a width of at least 36 ins. for skirts, and 
make garments 16 ins. long for layette size up to one year. 
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PINAFORE DRESS FROM SLACKS 


BACK AND 
FRONT 
RIGHT SIDE 


FRONT 
BODICE , 
PANEL 


FRONT AND 
BACK CENTRE 
SKIRT PANEL 


At first glance it might 
appear impossible, but in 
actual fact small girls’ pina- 
fore dresses, up to 36 in. 
in length, have been made 
most successfully from 
trousers worn really shabby 
at both knee and seat. 


SHOULDER 
STRAP 
FRONT 


SIDE 
PIECE 


BACK AND 
FRONT 
LEFT SIDE 


SHOULDER STRAP BACK 


One of the better-known ‘“‘cut-downs”’ is that of 
making a child’s pinaforé dress out of a pair of 
discarded grey flannel slacks. The styling of the 
pinafore is necessarily limited, but the six-sectioned 
skirt joined to a bib-front bodice and shoulder 
straps crossed at the back, is always effective. 
Trousers should first be unpicked into their four 
sections, and then either laundered or pressed flat 
under a damp cloth and the dress made up on the 
wrong side of the material. 


The front of each leg provides a side panel for the 
right-hand side of the dress and a centre panel, 
one for the skirt front and one for the skirt back; 
also the bodice front panel. Worn cloth at the 
trouser knee must be avoided in cutting. From the 
back portions of the trousers can be cut the two 
side panels for the left-hand side of the skirt, and 
the shoulder straps. The worn seat must be 
avoided in cutting the trouser backs. 
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DAY DRESS FROM DANCE FROCK 


The cutting down of a discarded dance dress to make an afternoon frock 
is one of the obvious renovations which occur to most women. | 
be carried out most effectively, too, provided that the material is suitable, 
and that sufficient care is taken in the unpicking and recutting of the 
Eminently suitable materials for this renovation are 
If it is considered 


original garment. 


velvet, plain and printed marocain, satin and taffeta. 
necessary that the dance dress should be dyed a darker shade, the dyeing 
should be done first in case of shrinkage. 


If the skirt of the 
dance dress is cut on 
the bias, it should be 
unpicked, and the 
pattern of the after- 
noon dress laid on 
it in the manner in- 
dicated by diagrams 
| and 2 in order to 
have the new dress 
cut on the straight. 


It can 


SLEEVE 


When planning to cut down a sieeveies: 
evening gown into a day-length dress, and ir 
so doing to remake the entire bodice top 
it is usually wise to retain as much of the 
original design of the dress as possible. A 
quick glance at the sketch of the dance dress 
on this page and the day dress on the facing 
page which is its suggested new design, wil 
illustrate this point. Though the skirt is 
unpicked and narrowed to allow for sleeves 
and bodice yoke, much of the old line is 
retained in order to save time and material. 


| ff the evening dress to 
) be renovated is accom- 

panied by a matching 
» bolero or short jacket as 
» sketched on the facing 
) page, this will facilitate 

the cutting of the ad- 
» ditional bodice yoke, 
: sleeves and neck trim- 
; ming. Patterns for the 
pnewly designed skirt, 
” yoke and sleeves should 
be prepared on the 
block pattern shown 
on pages 52 and 54. 


Diagrams |, 2 and 3 show how the pattern pieces of the 
afternoon dress should be placed on the dance dress 
(unpicked) if this was originally cut on the straight of 

the material. 


BACK BODICE 


BACK SKIRT 


Fse~u. 


BACK YOKE 


The back of the new 
bodice yoke can be 
cut from the bolero. 


FOLD 


PINAFORE FROCK FROM WORN DRESS 


The rise of the pinafore 
dress to fashion and fame 
has prolonged the life of 
many a garment that might 
otherwise have been _ be- 
queathed to the rag bag. So 
if you have in your wardrobe 
a dress with shabby sleeves, 
perhaps a shabby neckline, 
too, you will find it well 
worth the trouble of trans- 
forming it into a useful pina- 
fore frock to wear with 
odd jumpers and blouses 


FRONT |CO& BACK 
BODICE |20 


BODICE 


BACK SKIRT 


FOLD 
FOLD 


One of the advantages of adapting a worn dress into a pinafore, 
is that a simple, straightforward style with “dungaree’’ bodice 
can be achieved without necessarily unpicking the dress. Start 
by removing the sleeves, then cut away the bodice top from 
the shoulders down 5 ins. in front, and a little lower at the 
back. If the underarms are cut a trifle lower, too, then any 
thin or rubbed parts of the bodice are usually done away with. 
Next step is to cut shoulder straps, which after turnings are 
allowed, measure 2} ins. wide. These can be arranged to cross 
at the back or not, whichever is preferred; but it should be 
noted that they are made in two sections, the short strap being 
attached to the bodice front with the longer strap from the 
back buttoning on to it. Straps must be contrived from the 
best parts of the sleeves and bodice with thin material. New 
neckline and armholes should be faced back invisibly. 
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Sketched on the right is an alternative pinafore dress which 
can also be made from a woollen dress that has worn shabby. 
The V-shaped bodice front is repeated at the back with the 
difference that the neckline is high. Plainness may be allevi- 
ated by the application of bands of self-material, or contrast. 


If it is decided to trim the bodice of the pinafore dress with 
strips of self-material, these should be cut from the best parts 
of the sleeves of the old dress. 


FOLD 
FOLD 


ONINWIYL 351008 


FOLD 
FOLD 


width of 5 ins. at the waist. 


To cut the new V-shaped 
bodice for the pinafore 
dress, first unpick the old 
bodice from the skirt of the 
dress. Next unpick the 
underarm seams, the shoul- 
der seams and remove the 
sleeves, Press the two old 


bodice sections flat under a damp cloth and fold in half 
through the centre of the neckline, as indicated in our 
diagram. The old width of the shoulder seam should serve 
as an indication of the width of the new bodice pieces at 
the top, while Diagram 2 reveals how they taper to a 
Great care must be taken to 


2 ensure that the bias-cut edges of the new bodice pieces are 
not stretched either in cutting or in the facing back; this 
should be carried out with bias-cut strips of thin material. 
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MADE FROM OLD SHIRTS 


A man’s shirt will stand a 
considerable amount of 
patching and darning be- 
fore it need be discarded. 


When once a man’s shirt is con- 
sidered too shabby to mend it may 
well happen that the lower por- 
tion is still sufficiently strong to 
warrant cutting it up to make 
another type of garment. These 
illustrations and diagrams and 
those on pages 225 to 227 demon- 
strate how this may best be done. 


SLEEVE 


A woman’s tailored blouse 
can be made most success- 
fully from the least-worn 
sections of an old shirt, 
providing it is first un- 
picked and the shabby parts 
avoided. Diagram | gives 
guidance on the layout of 
the blouse pattern and 
stresses the fact that every 
portion must be recut. The 
blouse pattern itself is cut 
on the principles indicated 
on page 58. No shirt is ever 
too dilapidated to make the 
useful and pretty little 
Dutch apron sketched on 
the right, cutting-out guide 
of which is shown in 
Diagram 2. 


SIDE PIECE APRON JOIN 


WAIST BAND 


TIE 


COLLAR 


BACK 
BLOUSE 


y 


POCKET 
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Few cotton fab- 
rics possess the 
smartness and 
sparkle of a 
striped shirting 
material, and old 
shirts make 
attractive wash- 
able trimmings 
for dark frocks. 
Diagram | illus- 
trates how a use- 
ful set compris- 
ing dickey front 
with open neck- 
line, and button- 
ing cuffs can be 
cut. Diagram 2 
shows the cut- 
ting shape and 
layout of a sim- 
ple rever neck. 
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LEG STRAP 


BRASSIERE 


BACK 
CAMI-KNICKER 


KNICKER 


FOLD 


SSS 
COLLAR 


FRONT 
GUIMPE 


FOLD 


Striped cotton camiknickers are a cool] 
and pretty fashion which enjoys consider- 
able popularity in America. What is 
more interesting, is the fact that they 
can be cut quite easily from the best 
parts of an old striped shirt. Diagram 3 
gives the correct layout for a youthful, 
brassiére-topped camiknicker, the pat- 
tern for which should be based on the 
camiknicker block pattern on page 155. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES FROM SHIRTS 


When an old shirt is comtposed of a brightly striped poplin with a fresh- oi ee 
looking ground, it can be turned into quite attractive little garments for ag N\ 
small children. The rompers and tiny dress illustrated here demonstrate co 
what can be done in this way. The child’s romper pattern given on page ( 


162 indicates the correct proportions for block patterns, which should 


<3 


BINDING bis 


oar 8 


Fite 


WRAP FACING 


FRONT 
ROMPER 


FOLD 


be used for this romper, too. 


The practical little romper suit (sketch A) above is a standard 
design which can be cut effectively from a man’s discarded 
shirt. It is a straightforward garment to make and can be 
contrived from the most ragged shirt as it uses only the tail 
of the garment. Instructions for drafting the romper pattern 
will be found on page 162. 


FOLD 


BACK 
ROMPER 


SE 


FRONT YOKE 


Se 


BACK YOKE 


A child’s dress in 
sizes 16 in. to 20 
in. can be cut 
with simple yoke, 
puff sleeves and 
gathered-on skirt. 
The principle of 
making block 
patterns for chil- 
dren’s garments 
is exactly the 
same as those used in adults’. The size must be 
gauged by measuring the child, but as some 
guide we give the yoke measurements of a dress 
of the type shown in sketch B. This varies little 
between an infant and a child of three years. 
Width of shoulder, 23 ins.; half-width of yoke 
front, 4} ins.; length of underarm seam, 3 ins.; 
depth of centre front, 54 ins. A child’s skirt 
should measure 36 ins. round if gathered, 54 ins. 
if smocked. When making the little dress, allow 
as full a skirt as possible. Puff sleeves can be 
made from the shirtsleeves as shownin Diagram 3 


FRONT SKIRT 


BACK SKIRT 


POCKET 


YOKE 


SLEEVE 


CUFF 


A guidance for cutting a 
man’s shirt down to make 
a similar styled garment for 
a small boy is shown in 
Diagram |. Note the addi- 
tion of the patch pocket 
and the fact that the collar 
is attached as in a sports 
shirt. Cuffs should be 
single width (not doubled 
back) and fastened with a 
button. 
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One of the most satisfactory uses of 
a much-worn man’s shirt is that of 
cutting it down into a new shirt for 
a small boy. The reduction in size 
makes it possible to avoid the thinnest 
parts under the saddle yokes in front, 
while cuffs can either be made from 
the better side of the original, or 
contrived from the tail. Full instruc- 
tions for drafting the necessary shirt 
pattern to size, and details on the 
order of work on pages 160 and 161. 


Copying an American style once again, 
short trunks for masculine wear may be 
made quite easily from the best parts of 
a worn shirt. Diagram 2 shows how they 
should be cut, the block pattern of the 
trousers having been adjusted to allow 
for the yoke. The yoke must be backed 


with a stronger cotton. 


ZLISSS 


A man’s discarded 
lounge suit can be con- 
verted into a woman’s 
costume. Remove the 
jacket lining, unpick all 
seams, then press the 
material flat under a 
damp cloth. The jacket 
is recut in sections on 
much the same lines as 
before. Diagrams 2 and 
3. As the material is 
reversed, the original 
buttonholes will not 
present difficulties by 
being onthe wrong side 


FRONT 
SKIRT 


» block pattern will be found 


instructions for making the 
jacket pattern from the 


on page 130, while the skirt 
pattern should be prepared 
from the skirt block on 
page 54. The skirt is cut 
in four sections from the 
trouser legs as shown in 
the Diagram | on the left. 
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BLOUSES FROM OLD SUMMER DRESS 


The tattered summer dress need not be relegated 
to the duster drawer or rag-bag; it can generally 
be made into a pretty blouse. The semi-shirtwaist 
style of blouse, fitted to the waist and lengthened 
by a short basque, is generally good for this type 
of “cut-down.” When the old dress has its skirt 
made on the bias of the material, great care will 
be needed in cutting out the new blouse, to ensure 
that the pattern pieces are placed on the straight 


grain of the material. 


Above is sketched the typical example of the 
simple summer dress that will cut down success- 
fully into a smart blouse as shown below. This 
particular blouse features shoulder yokes, a collar 
band with tie-ends, a stitched front facing, and a 
basque that is almost a waist band. The new sleeves 
are cut from the centre portions of the dress bodice, 
front and back. The dress skirt (in this case, cut on 
the straight of the cloth) should be unpicked and 
folded as in the diagram so that the main portion 
of the blouse may be cut from it. 


BACK 
BODICE 


FACING STRAP 
COLLAR 


SLEEVE 
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Remember that the pattern for this blouse should 
be based on the bodice and sleeve blocks—see 
pages 50 and 52. 
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CUTTING DOWN FOR CHILDREN’S 
GARMENTS 


The first essential thing to do is to make sure that the fabric of the garment 
is worth the trouble taken in cutting it down. Remember that it will have to 
withstand unpicking and cleaning or washing. 


Shake and brush the garment well and then unpick it, removing all cotton 3 
ends. Before any further work is done the pieces must either be sent to the 
cleaners or else be washed. Press each part well under a damp cloth and then 
consider what can be done. Much may have to be cut and thrown away. All 
sections must be carefully inspected to see if they require mending. 


It will be useful to have a pattern prepared which can be laid on the pieces 
to make sure that the new garment can be cut without being skimped. 


Some suggestions :— 
We will deal with underclothes first. Vests are easy to cut down; a large one 
will make a smaller one, or even a small pair of combinations, or a petticoat. 


1. Outer garments. Old knitted skirts will make excellent winter 
knickers for a schoolgirl, providing that the colour is fast. Cotton washing 
frocks can be dyed at home, if faded, and cut down for children’s sun frocks 
and rompers; the pieces may make a sun-bonnet to match. Light-coloured 
silk dresses will make party frocks. Soft silk and similar material blouses 
would make up into babies’ garments, providing there is enough substance 
left in the material to withstand the necessary and constant laundering. 


2. Combinations will cut down into vests, one from the body part and 
a smaller one from the legs when opened and seamed, the ribbing forming 
the lower edge. Knickers will cut into smaller ones, or a small bodice. 
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ENLARGING CHILDREN’S WOOLLIES 


No matter how carefully children’s woollies are washed, they 
will shrink; and long before the garments are worn out they are 
either too short, or too narrow. When woollies are made at home 
from machine-made stockinet, buy a little extra material to be 
used for enlarging them; this must be washed at least once before 
being used. Only throw away the worst worn parts of cast-off 
woollen garments; the best parts will be useful for enlarging other 
garments of similar fabric. For the work, use wool threads so that 
they will react to wear and wash like the garment material. 


I. A vest of machine-made 
stockinet can be lengthened 
with a band let in at the waist. 
This band should be a little 
shorter than the width of the 
garment, so that the vest is 
slightly gathered on to it. 
Turn a narrow turning on to 
the wrong side of the two 
sections of the garment and 
run a gathering thread very 
near the fold (this turning is 
omitted on thick stockinet), 
lay it over the right side of the 
band and pull up the running 
thread to fit; sew down with 
herringbone stitch. Turn the 
garment and sew the band, 
raw edged, on to the garment. 
Take out the gathering thread; 
if left in, it will not give with 
the garment. 


2. When a wooi garment has 
shrunk in width, a narrow 
strip can be let in at each side. 
Undo the side seams of the 
garment and cut two strips of 
matching material the same 
length as the side seams and 
wide enough to give the extra 
width, splaying out a little at 
the bottom. Let these strips 
in with flannel seams (see 
Index). If the armholes be- 
come too large in this process, 
either add a narrow band or 
else work a band of crochet to 
tighten them. — 
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PART IX 


EMBROIDERY 


EMBROIDERY TOOLS 


Not only needles, thread, frames and scissors are required for 
embroidery, but the embroideress will need ground french chalk, ground 
charcoal, red paint and a sable hair brush for transferring designs on to 
material. 

There are numerous kinds of needles: crewel, for most work ; tapestry, 
for canvas work; rug, for very thick threads on canvas; chenille, for 
thick threads on cloth and bead needles which are very thin and long. 
The latter should be carefully guarded and on no account should children 
be allowed to play with them. A small pair of scissors with sharp 
points will be necessary. Some kinds of embroidery must be held firmly 
in a frame; small pieces can be set in a round frame while larger pieces 
will have to be set up on a large frame having adjustable lathes, 
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EMBROIDERY THREADS TO USE 


The choice of thread for embroidery often experiment with different kinds on the material 
proves a problem, as it is not always possible to to be used. Here are a few hints which may help.. 


I. Do not use a thread which is thinner than the thread of the material; it will look insignificant 
and poor, as can be seen by the first row of stitching in the illustration. The second row is in a 
thread the same thickness as that of the material; it is suitable for the finer kinds of embroidery. 
Number three is a little thicker and would be the best for most kinds of work. The last thread 
is good for bold work—it is about twice as thick as the previous one. : 


the use of wool and cord; there is a great variety 3g 

ne in crewel wool. The next is a thin cord sewn 

1) in crochet cotton serves as a good cord. The 

chain-stitched line is worked with soft embroidery wool; this thread comes in a large range of 

colours and it is extensively used for all kinds of work. A rug wool is useful when a line of coarse 
couching is required to outline a very bold pattern worked in wool. 
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2. Thicker lines of stitchery can be obtained by 
of both. The first shown here is a stem stitch li 
down invisibly with fine silk; the first size (No. 
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of colour is required. 
Care must be taken in 
the choice of texture 


it must 


be consistent with the 
material worked upon. 
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of the thread 


Coral stitch or 


Used to 


ted chain. 
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line. 
r stems and to 


prickly” 
outline small leaves. 


give a 


Effective fo 


Stem stitch. 


2. 


The most usual of 


line stitches; it gives 
a smooth 


line of 


colour or it can be 


used as a solid filling. 
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stitch can be varied, too. 


threads 
effects; 
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Some bolder line 
stitches. 


4. Whipped back stitch. 
Work a line of back 
stitches which will serve 
as the padding for the close 
whipping worked over it. 


6. Cross stitch used as 

a line stitch. The same 

colour can be used 

throughout or different 

colours can be used for 
each row. 


LINE 


STITCHES continued 


2 
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5. Close blanket stitch. 
ing worked narrow enough 
to form a line. Golour will 
be more intense in the side 
with the heading. 


FLAT STITCHES 


The definition of a 
flat stitch is one which 
covers a fair amount 
of material with 
stitches that lie flat. 


|. Decorative Rouma- 
nian stitch. Groups of 
three stitches separated 
with two back stitches. 
Each Roumanian stitch is 
formed like a Y stitch; a 
more solid line can be 
made by shortening the 
stems. 
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2. Flat stitch. As its SS ts ee We wae 7 oes a ort ; 
name implies, it gives a * ae 3 eth, whee Prey 
very flat and very solid = ¢ - : ; ; ? 

effect. The diagonal stitches 
interlock in the centre; 
leaves can be filled with 
this stitch, the outer 
stitches following the form 
and the inner forming the 

centre vein. 


3. Double back stitch, 
so called because it forms 
two lines of back stitching 
on the wrong side. The 
working is similar to her- 
ringbone stitch, but the 
needle must come out at 
the previous stitch. This 
is a very effective method 
of working small leaves 
or straight bands. Several 
threads in a contrasting 
colour may be threaded 
underneath to show be-> 
tween the double back 
stitches, 
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These are three flat 

stitches which give 

, somewhat more open 
bands of stitchery. 


, 


| FLAT STITCHES continued 
) 
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4. Cretan stitch. If a 
straight band is being 
worked «along the thread 
of the material, draw out 
four evenly spaced threads. 
Work by picking up the 
outer bands alternately, 
with the thread always 
beyond and under the 
needle. 


5. Continuous Y 
stitch. Each succeed- 
ing stitch comes from 
the top of the pre- 
vious Y stitch. A little 
ingenuity will show 
all kinds of attractive 
borders. 


6. Decorative herring- 
bone stitch. Worked 
exactly as ordinary flannel 
herringbone, as used in 
needlework. Work with a 
thick embroidery thread. 
An attractive band can be 
made by adding a narrow 
band on top of a wide one. 
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A COLLECTION OF 
DECORATIVE STITCHES 


These stitches will be useful to the needlewoman 


in a hundred ways. 


Decorative tacking. 


ae 


wh) 


Decorative running. 


A border combining the 
two. 


a. Ht 6 
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Decorative hemming. 


Threaded back stitch. 


Decorative back stitch. 


Blanket stitch. 


A blanket-stitch border. 


Daisy stitch. 
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Seeding. 


MORE EMBROIDERY STITCHES 


Basket stitch. 


Plain satin stitch. 


Roumanian. stitch. 
Fern stitch. 


Wave stitch. 


Two rows of run- 
ning stitches. 


Close wave stitch. 


Knotted button- 
hole. 


Open cretan stitch. 


Chain-feather stitch. 


Sword stitch. 


Close chain stitch. 


Closed feather 
stitch. — 


WORKING WITH A VARIETY OF STITCHES 


With a little time spent on experiment and some degree of ingenuity, very 
effective decoration can be achieved with only the simplest of stitches. 
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I. Here is a braid effect gained with two rows of 4. A wide-open band formed with two ysone 
running in a dark colour threaded with a light. Thread rows of Y stitches. Further decoration would be gaine 
first in one direction then return, putting in the by adding running stitches and groups of daisy stitches 
opposite thread. in various colours. 
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2. A delightful little plant border. Work a 
line of Y stitches in an embroidery thread in green, 


and then in some dark colour a line of tacking stitches 5. Two rows of herringbone. One is very wide 
at the base. With purple or red, work a daisy stitch and the other is only half the width of the first, being 
in each Y stitch. worked from crossing to crossing. 


3 


3. Feather-stitched satin stitch. First of all, work 
a line of open satin stitch in a thick thread, then 6. With this 
work feather stitch on these, but not through the 
material, in a finer thread. It looks best in two 
colours. Here are more suggestions for making 

borders of stitchery. will take. 
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ingenious stitch colourful plaid 
patterrfs can be evolved. Make the foundation with a 
number of rows of running stitches worked parallel. 
Then thread with as many colours as the running stitches 


To see the process, follow the dark line. 


5. Further decoration 
can be added by working 
lines of simple stitchery 
along other lines inside. 
Buttonhole stitching 
can take the place of 
drawn thread stitch. 
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DRAWN 
THREADWORK 


Drawn threadwork is a very decorative form 
of trimming, but it should be used with dis-~ 
cretion, as it is apt to weaken the material if 
too many bands are worked, especially near 
a hem. Choose a material with a fairly loose 
or coarse weave. Pick up one thread on the 
point of the needle at the spot where it is 
wished to begin the band, and draw the thread 
out completely. Continue drawing threads in 
a similar manner until the required depth is 
obtained. 

When this has been done wherever desired, 
work first one side, and then the other, picking 
up either four or five threads to a group. Do 
not make the groups bulky or they will pull 
up the work. 


I. The first step, picking up the group. 


2. Second step, picking up the material between each 

group. Drawn threadwork can be used purely as 

decoration; i.e. in horizontal or vertical rows along the 

thread of the material, or it can be used to sew a hem 
at the same time. 


3. Used to sew a hem, the group is picked up as usual, 
and the sewing stitch picks up a little of the hem fold as 
well as the back material. 


4. Here is an idea for cheap and quickly made table 
mats. They are made from check linen scrim sold very 
cheaply. Cut each mat about 12 ins. square, or according 
to the planning of the stripes. In the mats illustrated, 
a blue stripe comes at every edge after the fringe has 
been made. Work drawn threadwork stitch along four 
sides on a prearranged stripe, and about I+ ins. in from 
the cut edge. Fray out the spare material beyond the 
stitching to make the fringe. 


PART X 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The tools necessary for home furnishings are 
simple and few. There are special hammers 
and scissors made, but those in ordinary use 
will do quite well. 

Tools which should be purchased are shown 
here among the other tools required. 

Circular needle, mattress needle, uphol- 
sterers’ skewers and tufts for mattress making. 

Circular needles are so made, that as the 
needle passes into the work, which may be 
sewing a section to the top of a padded chair, 
the point automatically moves up and out 
again; it would be impossible to work with a 
straight needle. : 


Mattress needle: this is a long needle pointed 
at both ends, so that when working through 
thicknesses the thread can be returned without 
turning the work. It is also useful when a 
stitch is only required through part of the 
thickness of a cushion or mattress. 

Upholsterers’ skewers are like very large 
pins. (See the ordinary-sized pins in the 
illustration.) They are useful for pinning down 
heavy furnishing fabrics which would be too 
weighty for ordinary pins. Mattress tufts are 


circles of leather which prevent stitches working 
through the casing of mattresses and large 
cushions. 
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CURTAINS—HOW 


So many materials are now available for 
curtains and so many more, not primarily 
made for curtains, are being used, that one is 
bewildered to know which to choose. Nets, 
muslins and even fine longcloth and lawns are 
made up into dainty window hangings. Besides 
furnishing fabrics for the heavier curtains, dress 
materials are used if they are sufficiently 
interesting. Colour plays a large part in the 
final choice, so, before buying, decide on the 
kind of colour you want to live with. The 
colour of the curtains will permeate the 
atmosphere of the entire room. 

Green and blue are cold colours and if in a 
smooth, shiny silk, their coldness is intensified ; 
warm colours—red, purple and brown—are 
intensified by dull soft-surfaced cloths. The 
seasons will bias your choice, too. Warm, 
rosy hues will make the room seem warmer in 
winter, cool greens and blues will be refreshing 


TO MAKE THEM 


in the heat of summer, and bright yellows will 
strengthen weak spring sunshine. 

Unless you have a great liking for blue it is 
seldom a pleasant colour to have in any quantity 
at the window; it can be a little depressing. 
So, too, ca& brown. 

The outlook of the room will have a certain 
influence over both colour and fabric. A north 
room needs an impression of sun and warmth 
all through the year; a south window will get 
all the sunshine available, and so your colours 
can be cooler. 

Frills on net and muslin curtains can be made 
in a similar way to the frilled trimmings described 
on the page of machine-made frills. Dainty 
muslin and lawn curtains can be cross-tucked 
on the machine and then edged with pleating. 
The selvedges of net curtains should be turned 
over and lightly hemmed by hand; this will 
help to keep them in good shape. 


1. This-shows a good way to hem the top of a net or muslin curtain. Make the hem one and 

a half times wider than usual and stitch through a short distance from the top so that this will 

form a small frill above the rod. The most important point to remember when making and 

cutting is that all edges must run to a thread of the material. If the top hem of a curtain is 

not turned down to a thread it will never hang straight. Curtains of light-weight material 

will be improved if backed with a lining of sateen or casement cloth, and still more weight can 
be added by threading weighted tape through the hem. 
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CURTAINS—HOW TO MAKE THEM continued 


2. A piece of weighted 
tape—lead shot en- 
closed in a roll of soft 
cotton. Long heavy 
curtains may need 
some lead weights at 
intervals, sewn to the 
back of the bottom 
hem. These keep the 
folds well spaced and 
well formed. 


3. Enclose each lead 
weight in a square bag 
of lining and attach 
to the lining by two 
corners. 


4. A special tape can 
be bought to sew to 
the back of the top 
hems of curtains; it 
has two rows of cord 
running through, 
which are pulled up 
to form permanent 
folds. 
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and reds for winter. 


| CUSHIONS 


Cushions of every kind are easy to make. 
A room can be given a new aspect for every 
season of the year; silks and cretonnes in 
yellows and greens for spring, blues and mauves 
for summer, orange and browns for autumn, 
Each room will demand 


|. This is the way to take the piping round a corner. 
Tack on with fine stitches; at the point, snip the turning, 
to allow the piping to take a sharp bend. 


2. When the piping is secure, pin on the gathered strip 
as shown here, putting the pins in at frequent intervals. 
Sew it down, making sure all stitchings will be hidden 
below the piping, make each other stitch a back stitch. 


) 


a 


individual cushions. Kitchen cushions require 
washable covers; cretonnes, ginghams and 
tissues will supply the need. Taffetas and 
velvets are for drawing and dining rooms. 
while bedrooms call for chintz and satin. 

Pipings and gathers are the chief processes 
used in making cushion covers, and these 
photos show how they are done. 

Prepare the piping with. strips of crossway 
binding folded over piping cord and sewn with 
running stitches. 


3. Repeat the process the other side of gathered strip. 


4 
4. Showing the finished gathering band and piping. 
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CHAIR COVERS 


Making chair covers is not the difficult task and if this is well carried out, the cover should 
that it is generally believed to be. Paper not crumple and look untidy after the chair has 
patterns can be bought, but, being made to the ‘been sat on a few times. Another important 
size of an average chair, may not fit yours. point is to choose suitable materials; a cheap, 
The safest plan is to make your own pattern, flimsy fabric will never give satisfaction. 


I. It is seldom that a chair is not alike 
on both halves, so that a half-pattern is 
all that is needed. Mark the middle of 
the chair with narrow white tape held 
in place by the skewers and proceed 
to pin up the pattern, using firm calico, 
Pin strips along the top of the back and 
the arms. Leave good turnings at every 
seam and when pinning on the half back, 
seat and arm sides, tuck in plenty of 
spare calico round the seat. Pin on the 
outer side, front and back last. Before 
removing the calico from the chair, look 
over the seams to make sure they are 
well pinned. Take the pattern off very 
carefully so that none of the pins are 
displaced, lay each seam as flat as possible 
and mark with a coloured pencil. In 
this step all crooked lines must be 
corrected; a firm straight edge is 
required. Name each separate piece— 
they will look very much alike when 
unpinned. It is also a good plan to 
number or name all the seam lines as a 
guide when joining the cover. 


2. Seams are usually joined with a 
piping to emphasize the direction of 
the material. Use thick piping cord and 
cut the crossway strips at least 2 ins. 
wide. Make them wider if very thick 
material is being used. This illustration 
shows the piped covering over the top 
arm, the short seam across the front 
was joined before the long side seams. 
Either self or contrasting material may 
be used for piping. When light-coloured 
damasks are used no piping need be set 
in at all, or else just a thin piping of self. 
material will be lighter than a contrast. 
Cretonne and striped material are best 
piped with one of the dark colours in the 
pattern. The front of the chair below 
the seat can be given an individual cover 
by the kind of flounce chosen. 


CHAIR COVERS continued ~— 


3 
3. Here large box pleats fall below a flat section which 4. Another kind of box pleat, having a plain space 
is piped on to the flounce and the seat top. The pleats between smaller pleats. This is a good style for damask 
are 4 ins. wide above and 3 ins. wide at the back. These cloth, the top box pleat is 3 ins. wide and the under 
are the best pleats for cretonnes. one is 4 ins. This shows a damask without piping. 


5 


5. This shows what can 
be done to give an 
attractive finish to a 
loose cushion seat; the 
front section is pleated, 
Make a set of I#-in. 
knife pleats long enough 
to reach from side to 
side of the cushion. 
The pleats will not go 
round the cushion. 
Thick silk or wool cord 
may be sewn on over a 
flat seam. Use a thick 
thread for this and work 
the stitches close to- 
gether, picking up one 
twist of the cord at each 
stitch. The stitches will 
sink down into the cord 
and be invisible. All 
marking and tacking on 
the pleats must. be done 
to the thread of the 
material in order to 
keep the pleats hanging 
straight. 
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PADDED QUILTS 


Padded quilts are as warm as eiderdowns 
and are less trouble to make. A variety of 
materials can be used; they may match curtains 
or cushions and, if made of furnishing satin, 
they can be very expensive-looking, although 
not costing a great deal actually. 
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1. Plan out a simple design for stitching the thicknesses 
together. It may be merely diagonal criss-cross lines 
worked with the aid of the quilting attachment or it can 
be a simple shaped design as given here. To copy this, 
divide your quilt into halves and quarters each way, 
represented by the dotted lines, and draw in as much in 
one large section as there is in one of these small sections. 
The padding can be cotton-wool, flat or fleecy domett; 
a soft lining of sateen or jap silk will be best. The quilt 
consists of three sections—the top material, the padding, 
and the lining. Prepare the top material with piping as 
for a cushion, lay the lining over it wrong side out, and 
stitch together by hand, working back stitches close under 
the piping. It is not possible to stitch closely enough 
with the machine. Take four layers of domett or 
cotton-wool cut the same size as the lining and secure 
them together by oversewing the raw edges. Lay these 
on to the quilt over the lining side and attach to the 
turnings with large running stitches. 


2. This shows one corner of the quilt at this stage. 
Turn the quilt right side out and tack through all thick- 
nesses along the lines of the design. Stitch these lines 
on the sewing mactfine. If you have a quilting attach- 
ment, put that on the machine; its raised foot will not be 
likely to push the thick work as the ordinary foot might. 


3. One corner of a finished quilt. 
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|. The strip prepared with 
cord. This rucked band can be 
put on straight or in a waving 
line—time will be a factor in 
choosing which type of edge to 
use. It is very much quicker to 
do the straight one. Pull up the 
cord to give the desired fullness 
or shaping, and tack in place 
on the right side of the quilt, 
leaving }-in. turnings beyond. 


PLAIN QUILTS 


Plain quilts of single material are 
improved if a little extra weight and 
thickness is given to the hem. A 
trucked band will give the desired 
substance and be an attractive finish at 
the same time. Cut straight straps to 
give the desired width plus 1 in. for 
turnings. 

Turn each edge over a narrow piping 
cord and stitch by machine leaving the 
slot loose enough to allow the cord 
free passage. 


we 


2. The rucking tacked 

on through the middle. ¢ 

Machine stitch the inner 

edge of the band, work- 

ing on top of the 
previous stitches. 


3. Turn the quilt in to 
the outer edge of the 
band, just below the 
cord and slip stitch. 


4. How the rucked 
band looks when it is 
completed on a quilt. 
This is also a good way 
totrimthe bottomedge  . 
of a petticoat, especially 
if you want it to stand 
out under the hem of a 
thin or very full frock. 
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FUR WORK 


The making of fur coats is an art of its own, 
and should not be attempted by any one but 
a furrier. But there are small articles of fur 
which the average needlewoman can manage 
quite easily. Fur collars can be made and fur 
trimmings sewn on coats and evening cloaks. 
Small repairs if done at home will save a 
considerable amount of money. 

It is useful to know what tools are required. 

A furrier’s needle is three-sided, thick and 
strongly made with a very sharp point. 

A razor blade will be needed to slit the fur, 
which must never be cut with scissors. A small 
cane is used to beat the dust from the fur and 
bring up the hairs. A coarse steel comb is 


useful, too; it is very much like the dog combs 


PREPARING FURS 
FOR LININGS 


2. Fur should be interlined with thin 

domett, which is a kind of flannel made 

specially for the purpose. Cut the domett 

to the size and shape of the pelt and tack it 
as shown here, every few inches. 


3. Taping the edges is the next process. 

Have some very thin tape, either black or 

white, hold it against the edge of the skin 

on the right side, and oversew the two 

together. The hairs must be stroked 
down away from the seam. 


In fact, one of 


sold in departmental stores. 
Use_ thick, 


these would serve the purpose. 
strong silk for sewing. 
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I. The worker will find it useful to know 
how to mend a tear in the skin of an already 
made-up fur. Locate its position at the back, 
and undo enough lining to enable the sewing 
to be done comfortably. Stroke all hairs 
that have worked through the hole, back on 
to the outside of the skin. Hold the edges 
‘as close together as possible and sew as 
shown. The top stitches are at right angles 
to the tear. When inserting a new piece 
of fur in place of a worn piece, the prelim- 
inaries are similar to a linen patch. Mark 
round the weakest part, and cut it away, 
in as even a shape as possible. From a 
piece of similar fur, cut out a duplicate 
patch, being sure the fur lies in the same 
direction, and that the colour is similar. 
Sew together as described in the last 
paragraph. 


LINING FURS 


Prepare the collar, cape or tie 
with the domett interlining, and tape 
the edges. The lining should be of 
strong silk with a twill weave for 
preference, but it must be the 
strongest obtainable. Cut the lining 
1 in. larger than the fur on all 
sides. 


5. Run a small tuck through the centre, 
and draw it up a little. 


6. Lay the lining, right side up, on to the 
domett and tack together through the 
centre, using a few back stitches. 


7. Turn the lining in to face the tape, and 
fell as for a coat lining, pleating any fullness, 
The stitches can be neatened with a strip of 
ruching. Specially large hooks and eyes are 
sold for fur fastenings. Sometimes these 
are already covered with buttonhole stitch- 
ing; but if not, they should be worked over 
with buttonhole twist to prevent their 
enamel covering chipping and so allowing 
the metal, of which they are made, to rust. 
Celluloid clips to grip cord loops can be 
bought to be sewn at the ends of neck furs. 
Fur coats should be fastened with very large 
buttons, wooden moulds covered with fur. 
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FUR WORK 


continued 


4. Fold the tape and the edge of the fur on to the 
wrong side, and firmly sew the other side of the 
tape to the domett. 


CATCH STITCHES AND LACINGS 


It is useful to know how to catch two 
layers of material together lightly, leaving 
enough space between each so that they do © 
not appear to be attached. Two or three 
catch stitches down the wrap of a wrap-over 
skirt will prevent it opening too;far. Drapings 
on an evening dress can be invisibly held in 
place with a catch or tie stitch. 


!. A catch stitch. Carefully mark positions of both 
ends of the stitch, open the material, and, with very 
strong cotton, secure the end of it as though fastening 
on without a knot (see opposite page). Leave a strand, 
! or 2 ins. long, and repeat the stitch on the upper 
‘ayer of material. Do not cut off the ends very close. 


4 
4. Lacings are cords threaded through eyelet holes 
for fastening garments. Place one of the rustless metal 


rings, sold for the purpose, over the spot where an 
eyelet is to be made and secure it with a few stitches. 


2 


2. A tie stitch. Mark positions of both ends of the 
stitch and use strong cotton. Pick up a small amount 
of material at each marking and leave a long strand 
between the layers of cloth. Tie the ends of cotton 
together with a reef knot, which will not slip. 


5. Cut a small hole out of the material inside the ring 

and work buttonhole stitch over the ring and the 

material. Use a very strong thread for this because it 
will have to withstand all the rub of the cord. 


3. A reef knot, tiea by taking the right-hand end over . 
the left and then the left over the right. 6. The appearance of the finished eyelet. 
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!. To fasten on without a knot. 
Take up a small stitch on the 
wrong side of the garment and 
pull the thread nearly through; 
take up a second stitch by insert- 
ing the needle above the place 
where it first entered and bring 
it out below the point where the 
thread of the first stitch issues. 
Thus there is one straight stitch 
and another crossing and holding 
the first stitch securely. Proceed 
to sew in the usual way. The 
method of fastening off will vary 
with the stitch being worked; 
for most it is usual to work 
back for three or four stitches 
or, where this is not practical, 
to work a few buttonhole 
stitches over the last stitch on 
the wrong side. 


2. It is very useful to have the 
centre front of the petersham 
band on a skirt plainly marked, 
so that the wearer knows how 
to place it for the skirt to be 
in the right position. Work a 
vertical row of cross stitches 
in a dark thread to mark the 
centre front. 


3. A small knot tied at the end 
of a thread, fastening on with a 
knot. 


SEWING HINTS 


Some needlewomen pre- 
fer to fasten on sewing 
cotton without a_ knot, 
while some make a knot 
at the end and hide it 
inside a hem or other 
turning. It makes little 
difference which method is 
used. 


STITCHES FOR TURNING UP HEMS OF 
THICK MATERIAL 


Closely woven, thick wool materials are much 
too thick to be hemmed up in the usual way, 
especially where there are pleats. One method 
has already been given for dress materials (see 
index). Here are some suggestions for thicker 
coatings. Where there are pleats in very thick 


I. Buttonhole along 
the raw edge and then 
neatly hem, picking 
up only the loops of 
the buttonhole 
stitches. 


3. For a very narrow 
turning in wool 
material that is 
inclined to fray; over- 
sew the raw edge and 
hem, picking up one 
oversewing stitch for 
every hemming 
_stitch, 


cloth, it is impossible to have more than the 
barest hem turnings under them; the rest of 
the hem will be worked in the usual way. 

For the section under the pleats, cut away 
the turning to } in. wide, turn it up and tack 
securely. This is done for all methods. 


2. Double running, 
for very thick friezes, 
face cloths and velours 
where it is possible to 
take the needle half- 
way through the 
thickness of the cloth. 
Work one row of 
diagonal running 
stitches in the first 
journey, and in a 
second journey work 
running stitches in the 
intervening spaces so 
that a continuous zig- 
zag line is formed. 
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Alterations— 


Enlarging Children’s Woollies 231 


+» Garments 
For Stooping and Upright 
Figures . 
Lengthening Blouses : 
» Children’s Garments 
» Jackets 
Plain Patterns to Flare 
Widening Tight Bodice 
Apron from Man’s Shirt 


B 
Back Stitch 
Band—Adding a . 
Basic Sewing . 
Basque—Adding a 
Bed Linen—Repairing 
Binder—The. . . 
Binding—Crossway . 
» Edges : 
Block Pieces, 
LOKInC 
oH pases SIEaVE. ¢ F 
Blouse—from Man’s Shirt : 
»» 9, Summer Frock 
eGhontcsm 
» Shirt 
Blouses—Lengthening 


Bodice:Blocks: =. =. . ioe 


» Widening of. 
Bolero from Coat 


Bound Hem 
» Opening 
» Seam 


Boy’s Blouse . 
»» Trousers 
Brassiéres . ‘i 
Bae echoles Sound! 
 vorn 
» Worked 
Buttons 
» Sewing on Lingerie 


Cc 
Camiknickers : 

» from Man’s Shirt . 
Cape Sleeves, Converting . 
Catch Stitches and Lacings . 
Chair Covers. 

Children’s Clothes om Shirts, 


Child’s Coat from Man’s Coat . 


» Dress from Skirt . 

» Petticoat 

» Sleeping Suit 
Circular Hem 
Close-fitting Sleeves. 
Coat—Small Boy’s 

» Patterns ; 

» Worn Under Wea 
Collars 5 

» Canvas (orn 
Continuous Wraps . 
Corners in Seams 
Correcting Fitting Faults 
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43 
188 
193 
192 

43 
187 
224 


INDEX 


Costume from Lounge Suit. 228 
Covers—Chair 246 
Curtains 243 
Cushions . . 245 
Cutting Down for ‘Children. 230 
Cutting Out with Turnings 15 
» 9 Without Turnings . 16 
D 
Darts and Their Uses : 
Day Dress from Dance Dress . 220 
Decoration—Machine Stitching 22 
Decorative Stitches . 238 
Drafting Tools 49 
Drawn Threadwork . 24\ 
Dress—Lengthening a 191 
» Shirt-waisted : 59 
» Worn Across Skirt Front 189 
» Worn Under Arms 182 
Dressmaking . 40 
E 
Edges—Bound . . 75 
0% Picoted and Whipped . 91 
Edging—Faggot-stitched Rouleau 83 
» Revers . e200) 
» Scalloped 146 
o Sell. 90 
Elastic Threading 148 
Embroidery ; 232 
» Stitches 234- 240 
» Threads 233 
» Tools . 2s) 
Enlarging Children’ s Woollies , Fe 
» Garments . . 206 
F 
Faced Hem 2 72 
Facing—On Right Side : 78 
», On Wrong Side 79 
Faggot Stitch . , 88 
Fastenings—Looped . : 112 
Fitting—Correcting Faults . 17 
Flat Seam—with Pinked oe i 
» Stitches. ; 5 PE 
French Hem . 73 
» Knickers 153 
» Seams 32 
Frills 118 
Furnishings—Household 242 
Fur Work. 250 
G 
Gathers : 101 
Gauging or Shirring . 123 
Gussets : 142 
H 
Hand Tucks 125 
Hem—Bound 69 
Hem—Circular 7\ 
» Faced 1/7) 
» French . 73 
» Preparing . 67 
» Turning la 254 
Hemming . 7 
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Hooks, Sewing on 
Household Furnishings . 
» Mending 


J 
Jacket from Swagger Coat . 
Jackets—Lengthening 
», Renovating. 
Joins—Plain : 
», Over Gathers . 


K 
Knickers . 

L 
Lace and Insertions . 
Lace Insets 


Lady’s Pyjamas 


-Lapped Seams 


Layette from Old Lingerie : 
Lengthening Blouse , 

», Child’s Dress . 

» Dress 

», Jackets . 
Liberty Bodice 
Line Stitches . 
Linen—Marking . 


Linings 
Quilting for 
Lounge Suit into Costume . 


M 
Machine Sewing, The 
» Attachments for 
» Binder, The 
if Correcting Faults . 
& Hemmer, The . 
Mending with . 


5 Pleated Trimmings, 


Narrow . 
5 Quilting 


» Stitching for Decoration 


Tucks ; 

Made- -up Garments—Taking 

Patterns from . 
Man’s Overcoat Converted. 
Magyar Block. 
Man’s Pyjamas 

” Shirt 
Marking Linen 
Maternity Wear . 
Measurements—Taking . 
Mending, Household 

», Knitted Fabrics 

»» on Sewing Machine 

» Table Linen 

», Woollen Cloth 
Mitres . : 


N 
New Lines—Correcting 
Nightdress 


Oo 
Outlining by Tailor ae 
,, by Tracing . 


14 
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P 
Padding—For Tailored Gar- 

IMents ew a oOo an dno 
Panties . . ‘aes 154 
Patching—Cotton Rei ren (WAS 
Wool tsa. eet eo emreem 4 
Patterns . i Se EO 
Adapting Bought | “eto 
INES 5 ee GP 
Block! 0 a) Aeon me O. 
Blouse-Shirt . . . . 58 
Boys Blolse =) ee Oe 
pn GOat wwe ade lea anand MLO. 
ay WRG on CGY 
Brassiere atten in ene OO 
Child’s Petticoat. ~~. =) 1163 
tee RODE lS 5 ame Emme O2 
» Sleeping Suit. . 165 
Coat Aen Ae eee SU 
Drafting Of) ase 49 
From Made-up Garments 207 
Knickers 0 2 eels 
Lengthening . . . . 41 
Liberty Bodice . . . 164 
Magyar Blockonas ieee: 
METS 2 5 oc « IG 
Nightdress “a5 ge esliol 
PleatSiear sf ve an i pe et 
Pyjamas, Ladies’ . . . I57 

HM AManisgan 0a as een Sal 
Shortening 9.) 3 a eee 
skintupleated ee y.)s a noo 

mm Uellereel o 5 6 & Behl 
Sil c SA Sie ods ons, HESS 
Suspender Belt es auelio2 
Trunks. a) soe 153 
Petersham Bands on Skirts. . 56 
Petticoat—Child’s . . . . 163 
Picoted Edge. . . ah Eo] 
Pinafore Dress from Slacks. e219) 
PY VON LG @SSamentea 22-2 
Pinning Seams... a le 
Placket—W/rapped Hem on oo tS 

Rleated|Skirttjsesa.) a-9) 1) eh DD aw 
IMT ae a ee 
Pleats and Pleat Heads . . . I16 
Repairing Torn . . . 190 
Pockets—Flap . . . . . 106 
Jetted ie 1 we) pclae mc O, 
Patching (eel) See LOS, 
Wade Ga SeILSO 
Points and Corners in Seams ne 
Rirepaningstemsia sss cm ren mor 
ADRESSES ow ee 
Pressing save o=yel eee LS 
Puftisleeyes*™.y ot. ane ome OG 
Pyjamas—Ladies’. . . . . {57 
Manis.e:snleieena «rece eS 

Q 
Quilting for Linings. . . . 28 
Quilts—Padded . . . . . 248 
Plain Me Be Ata e4e 
R 
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Renovations— 
Apron and Blouse from Shirt 
Blouse from Summer Dress 
Me Fronts from Dress 
Boy’s Shirt and Trunks 
Camiknickers from Shirt 
Children’s Clothes from Shirt 
Child’s Coat from Man’s Coat 
» Dress from Old Skirt 
oo ta OL AGKS ; 
Coat Worn under Arms. . 
Cutting Down for Children. 
Cutting Down Garments 
Day Dress from Dance Dress 
Dress Worn Across Skirt 
Dress Worn Under Arms 
Frock Trimmings from Man’s 
Shirt . P 
Front from pres. é 
Jacket from Old Coat 
Jackets. 7. Je = 
Layette from Old Lingerie 
Maternity Frock from Dress 
Pinafore Frock from Dress . 


Undies from Worn Nightdress 


Woman’s Suit from Suit 
Worn Elbows, Pockets and 
Buttonholes . ; 
Repairing and Renovating . 
», Bed Linen 
Revers. 
Rever Edgings 
Revers—Renewing . 
Rompers... 
Rouleau—Faggot- stitched 
Run and Fell Seam 
Running 


Ss 

Scalloped Edgings 

Seams—Bound 
», Faggot-stitched 
hr rlathe 
» French . 

i in Grair Covers 

» Lapped . ‘ 

Seams—Machine Neatened . 
», Over Gathers . 

» Pinking Edges . 

» Pinning. 

», Points and Conners In 
Run and Fell 
Tacking . 

Sapean Skirt<. 

Sewing Buttons on Lingerie 
» Collar into Position 
Sunes 
» Lingerie 
» Tapes and Ribbons 

Sewing Machine . 

Shell Edging . 

Shirring or Gauging . 

Shirt Blouse . ‘ 

Shirt—Boy’s . 

Sr LAGS. ake meee 


Shortening Patterns . 
Shoulder Padding 

5} WOUTADS Geom 
Shoulders, ee” sloping 
Shrinking . 4 
Simple Tailoring . 
Skirt—Block Pattern 

» Pleated . 

», Petersham Band on 

» ‘‘Seated”’ 
Sleeping Suit, Child’s 
Sleeve—Block Pattern 
Sleeves—Close-fitting 

», Converting Cape . 

, Different Types of 

» Making of . : 

coer Dike 

», Setting into , Armholes 

pegs, oo) ous 
Slips ; 
Smocking. . 
Squaring Sloping Shoulders 
Stains—To Remove . : 
Straps—Shoulder 

», Let in Material 
Suspender Belt 


st 
Tapes and Ribbons 
Tacking Seams 
Tailor Tacking 
Tailoring Hints 
» Simple . 
Tools and How to Choose Them 
» for Drafting 
» for Embroidery 
Tracing—Outlining by . 
Trimmings—Narrow-pleated 
»» from Man’s Shirt . 


| Trousers—Boy’s . 
| Trunks 


Tucks and Arrow Heads! 
ws fiand 
»» Machine 

Turning Hems up -. 
» and Cutting Down 


U 
Underwear : 
Undies from Worn Nightdr ress 


Ww 
Whipped Edges . . 
Widening Tight Bodice . 
Worked Buttonhole. 
Worn Neckline .. 
Wrapped Hem Plackets. 
Wraps—Continuous . . 


iY. 
Yokes—Shoulder and Hip . 


Zz. 
Zig-zag — Stitch . 
Zips ame 3 
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